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AN AUTOPSY 
AND A PRESCRIPTION 


THERE are questions one would like to ask. Has the English 
or American novel established for itself a tradition? Has that 
tradition any power to afford us advice about the novels of 
the present day which urge their claims to our attention? 
If one substitutes poetry for fiction both of these questions 
receive an affirmative answer; and yet one sees the limita- 
tions of tradition — perhaps one might better say the ease 
with which tradition can be ignored —in the curious in- 
ability of most contemporary critics to apprehend the ec- 
centric poetry of today in any terms except its own. This is 
also the case with the novels of today, although there is less 
blame to be attached to the critic. For the novel has become 
conscious of itself — the critic has become conscious of the 
novel in terms other than those of pastime — probably only 
since James. Although James left a mass of critical writing 
which must serve as one of the foundation stones for that 
future “Prolegomena to All Criticism of the Novel” — the 
novel’s Poetics — nevertheless his work remains unassimi- 
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lated and even largely unknown. James’s own taste was so 
fine that he was content with only one explicit generalization: 
a novel should be interesting; but there are many general 
laws implicit in his interesting that need to be elucidated for 
our duller and more pargial tastes. There have been efforts 
since James to provide the critic with a skeletal structure or 
simply a springboard; one thinks immediately of the works 
by Mr. Percy Lubbock, Mr. E. M. Forster, Mr. Edwin Murr. 
These efforts have been chiefly in the direction of technique, 
towards establishing criteria of form; Mr. Lubbock had the 
most concentrated and narrow conception of form and was, 
therefore, the most helpful. This is all to the good; M. Va- 
léry’s skepticism as to the possibility of a novel’s being a work 
of art needs to be corrected. But such efforts have a limited 
territory to work in. The novel is always going to be the 
chosen vehicle of those writers who have only a rudimentary 
feeling for form and such a writer may have something to say. 
Lawrence is an instance, and Mr. Forster can only shout 
“Prophet!” when he considers him. It is exactly that “some- 
thing to say” that needs attention; content, subject-matter, 
their possible extent, their proper treatment need clarifica- 
tion and analysis. This essay is an attempt to arrive at some 
tentative conclusions regarding the non-formal aspect of the 
novel by means of the examination of the work of four mod- 
ern writers. Tentative conclusions only, for our lack of 
standards wherewith to judge novels is related, finally, to our 
present moral disorder, and the unhappy reader has too fre- 
quently justification for suspecting the critic of possessing 
prejudices instead of principles, of concealing a particularly 
unattractive ethical nigger in his woodpile. I trust that such 
is not the case here, yet it is only fair at least to utter this 
caveat lector. 

More specifically, I wish to consider the work of Messrs. 
Ernest Hemingway, John Dos Passos, and F. Scott F itzgerald 
and to indicate my reasons for finding it repulsive, sterile, and 
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dead. Also I wish by examining the work of their contempo- 
rary, the late Raymond Radiguet, to suggest qualities the 
cultivation of which would render American fiction more in- 
teresting than it is now. I do not propose to invoke the 
tradition at the existence of which I hinted because I doubt 
whether the writers whom I regard as foremost in that tradi- 
tion, Melville, Hawthorne, James (to whom one might add 
Cooper and Mark Twain) would receive general acceptance, 
and, furthermore, because such heavy artillery is not needed: 
their own contemporaries are enough to condemn the three 
novelists I have selected. 

My reasons for selecting Hemingway, Dos Passos, and 
Fitzgerald are, I think, justifiable. In a loose phrase, they 
suit the spirit of America today, and, more definitely, they 
are having more influence on young writers than any other 
men are having. I am aware that there are other novelists 
now writing in America, and perhaps better ones. But these 
three are all more serious than Cabell or Hergesheimer, more 
serious even than Miss Cather or Thornton Wilder. Mr. 
William Faulkner’s Gothick romances are having a vogue, 
but this belated disciple of Poe needs to refine his style and 
technique before he can approach the level of Mr. Dashiell 
Hammett. Mr. Thomas Wolfe’s first novel received some 
praise, but it was a ridiculous attempt to conflate a Brothers 
Karamazov with a Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. 
Then there are Mr. Westcott and Miss Roberts. Mr. Dreiser 
has dug his own grave; I shall have occasion to animadvert 
to Mr. Lewis. That the subjects of my essay are linked to- 
gether is somewhat arbitrary; it would be silly to entitle them 
“a school”’; but they have all learned something from Lewis 
and Dreiser; their ultimate master, although the discipleship 
is at times so degenerate as almost to be an apostasy, is 
Flaubert. The ideal of an objective presentation has been set 
before them; they think and feel in ways so like those of 
Flaubert that all their men are Homais or Charles or Frédéric 
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Moreau, all their women are Emma. The prevalence of the 
Flaubertian ideal in a troubled period like our own is not 
fortuitous, it is a rock to cling to. To observe accurately, to 
eschew any thesis or “philosophy” is at least to play safe; 
devotion to an aesthetic creed seems to offer promise of a 
kind of salvation. 


I 


Benjamin Crémieux in his interesting book, Inguiétude et 
Reconstruction, says: “During periods of trouble the artist 
has only three things which may vouch for him: his sincerity, 
his virtuosity, his spiritual richness or his imagination.” 
I have no desire to insist upon the “only,” but it is a good 
text and worthy of application. Our conclusions will be that 
virtuosity and sincerity may be granted to our three novel- 
ists, with important reservations to be made later, and that 
bankruptcy is a mild metaphor to describe their imagination. 
Compliments ought to be paid to these writers for their 
talents. Mr. Fitzgerald’s three novels have established three 
literary fashions: the college novel, the jazz age, and the 
racketeer or “big shot,” who is almost part of American 
folklore; he has had many imitators. He deserves more serious 
imitation: in his last novel, Te Great Gatsby, the economy of 
plot produces a maximum of upheaval with a minimum of 
means in such a way as to gain our complete admiration for 
his technical skill. Mr. Dos Passos has certainly that fullness 
of documentation which James praised in Wells and Bennett; 
Manbattan Transfer is a very exact equivalent of Times 
Square. Mr. Hemingway has a good ear for ordinary conver- 
sation; he can be brief and still say all that he has to say; in 
The Sun Also Rises the veracity of his mirror gains our assent 
in its reflection of a typical group. In a superficial examina- 
tion, sincerity would not seem to be denied them: they have 
no theses to prove; they believe what they say; they are in 
earnest. But obviously it is a naive unquestioning sincerity, 
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not that of which Proust or Gide are capable. We shall grant 
them these two qualities for the time; we shall find that the 
defects of their imagination have some of their roots in the 
defects of their sincerity and virtuosity. 

To be “an observer of human nature, without fear, without 
sentiment, without prejudice, without personality” was 
certainly Flaubert’s aim in his realist novels and in large 
measure his accomplishment. It was an aim that required an 
austere discipline; Flaubert had a fine artistic conscience and 
great patience. His self-discipline was most frequently exer- 
cised in his style and verbal matters, as James saw, he was 
blind to the finer issues of life. It is this blindness which is 
repeated in his followers and is their undoing. They have 
accepted his ideals without accepting the terrific discipline 
that in Flaubert guaranteed his artistic integrity. They have 
rejected even the disciplines current in their own day: they 
have not, like Joyce, studied the common and universal so 
intently that every thought and deed of Bloom is true; they 
have not, like Proust, been casuists of the imagination; they 
have not, like Mrs. Woolf, so nicely chosen their impressions, 
and ordered the rhythm of those impressions so well that any 
subtlety is possible and yet is real. They have been content 
with the respectable ideals of objectivity and accuracy. 
They suffer then when compared with Joyce, Proust, or Mrs. 
Woolf, even with Gide or Lawrence. Not possessing the tact 
or conscience of Flaubert they fall away here, too. Guilty of 
the sins of sloth and acedia they have chosen not to create, 
but to report. Hence Fitzgerald has reproduced the glitter of 
the twenties, the camera eye of Dos Passos has accumulated 
detail after detail as if from lack of anything else to do, 
Hemingway produces brute fact after brute fact, bombard- 
ments, drunken parties, bullfights, fishing trips, accouche- 
ments, with equal ease and equal emotional intensity. If we 
were convinced of the sincerity of these authors, the sincerity 
that comes from the artist’s recognition of his responsibility 
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to the reader not to waste the reader’s attention upon insig- 
nificant matters, we might blame ourselves for our ennui. 
But it is very easy and very just to equate their sincerity 
with simple laziness. It is laziness which is responsible for the 
sheer bulk of The Beautiful and Damned, which leaves Dos 
Passos’ lawyers, politicians, public relations counsels simple 
clichés of “radical” jargon, which confines Hemingway’s 
attention to primitive rudimentary beings. Hemingway’s 
sincerity and appeal exist only for the tabloid mind. His 
formula is the demonstration of an experience intrinsically 
commonplace in an exotic setting; it is the formula of the 
movie palace. 

Here is the first flaw in the ideal of objective presentation. 
In the hands of anyone except the superlative artist, such as 
Flaubert in Madame Bovary or Joycé in Dubliners, followed 
without artistic conscience or tact, it is boring. What is 
worse is that the novelist, recognizing no responsibility beyond 
that of the newspaper reporter, is led straight to aesthetic 
failure. Hemingway’s two novels, The Sun Also Rises and 
A Farewell to Arms, offer confirmation of this belief. The first 
thing that a reader notices about them is the use of the auto- 
biographic point of view. Of course I do not mean that Mr. 
Hemingway is the hero of his own novels. Rather I offer the 
simpler question concerning the results of stories told by an 
“TT.” It is a method well adapted to the telling of detective 
stories where the aim is that the reader be partly mystified; 
it is a dangerous method elsewhere. I can conceive of two 
good uses that can be made of this convention: first, when the 
I is omniscient and hardly or not at all an actor; second, in 
the novels of straight adventure, such as Treasure Island, 
where the sole purpose is to record events or at the most the 
results of events upon a single character. Hemingway is not 
writing novels of these types and he has rather stupidly 
handicapped himself and the reader. For one’s knowledge of 
the characters in The Sun Also Rises the reader is at the mercy 
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of Jake. He warns one of his prejudices; one can discover a 
few for oneself; but it is tedious to be constantly checking up 
on his report. In 4 Farewell to Arms the result is more seri- 
ous. You have a lovely heroine seen only through the eyes of 
a lover. Hence Catherine remains flat, without a breath of 
life. Her creator uses two stops only: the partner of frequent 
copulations, and the “brave little woman.” This fault in 
technique is made doubly vicious by the choice of narrators: 
the impotent Jake with the consequent abnormality of 
his relation to the heroine, and the red Indian Henry. As a 
result of this autobiographic method, these novels lack what 
James would call “a rounded objectivity, the precious effect 
of perspective, indispensable to beauty and authenticity.” 
The narrator is too much on top of one; it is impossible to be 
a true spectator; Mr. Hemingway is not playing fair. James 
could have warned him of another aesthetic defect resulting 
from his favorite method: “The first person, in the long piece, 
is a form foredoomed to looseness.”’ This looseness is shown, 
particularly in the earlier novel, by the way that dialogue 
tends to take the place of structure. Things are not done; 
things are said. Instead of thickening the gravy of character 
with nicely adjusted action in the way that James elucidates 
in his prefaces, Hemingway dilutes it with conversation. 
Incident takes the place of event. The characters are fre- 
quently self-revealing in their speech, but action that would 
dramatize such self-revelation rarely follows. As action fails 
(it is not accidental that the least dramatic motive of all, 
that of escape, is dominant in these two novels) so there is a 
failing in that structure or plot which can come only from 
action, and which gives a fundamental organization providing 
depth for the persons in the fable. These characters do not 
live when.they are off the scene; they are nervous instead of 
being passionate. This may be truth as Mr. Hemingway sees 
it; it is certainly the limits of reporting, and the result is a 
novel given in terms of sensation, not emotion. Even if we 
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could forgive these defects which ruin his novels as works of 
art, in order to justify his report as correct, we must realize 
that his sincerity is limited by the defects of his vision. By 
his arbitrary choice of abnormal characters he has contracted 
his problem so that he will be able to meet it. James’s criti- 
cism of De Maupassant is applicable: “The world repre- 
sented is too special, too little inevitable, too much to take or 
leave as we like — a world in which every man is a cad and 
every woman a harlot.” 

These defects of the imagination, this spiritual poverty, 
reveal themselves in something that is even more funda- 
mental, the artist’s attitude towards life and the resultant 
tone of his work. I have in mind the completely bourgeois 
quality of the novels by these three writers, their content- 
ment with life as seen by their neighbors, their rejection both 
of any detachment or any enthusiasm that would turn their 
eyes from the mechanical and habitual routine of people 
making money and children in devious and shady ways. 
They could learn, if it were necessary for their contempo- 
raries to tell them, from Lawrence or Mrs. Woolf, that the 
bourgeois spirit can be rejected or transcended and that 
something of exaltation or glory may enter in its place. 
Curiously it is Mr. Dos Passos, who has elsewhere expressed 
considerable protest against the economics of this age, who 
reveals himself as the most nearly akin to those Philistines, 
Dreiser and Lewis, and whose work is too frequently a clumsy 
repetition of what Mr. Lewis, at least, has a brighter way of 
saying. In Dos Passos’ ant-like accumulation of detail and 
forlorn literalness there is a suggestion that he has come to be 
like the loathed object he looks upon. There is not discernible 
in his two later novels, Manhattan Transfer and The g2nd 
Parallel, any quality of imagination or divination other than 
the humdrum workings of the ordinary bourgeois mind. 
His style has the same lack of color, emphasis, or variety 
that his characters have. The mere observation of the 
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bourgeois world has produced the Philistine novel, compre- 
hensible by the bourgeois, and dead for the rest of us. Mr. 
Lewis has a point of satire which is one notch above the 
satirized; Mr. Dos Passos has not in his works even indigna- 
tion; there is not even the hoarse-voiced eloquence of the 
communist orator which might imply at least a glimpse of 
something other than a sordid world. And yet one suspects 
that the communist is only a perverted bourgeois, equally a 
slave to materialism. To quote Drieu La Rochelle: “The 
captains of industry who rule democracies more or less di- 
rectly by means of corporation lawyers, experts, and journal- 
ists, the communist dictators surrounded by bourgeois tech- 
nicians, both have the same mind, be their flags white or red. 
They are satisfied with the same pseudo-scientific instruction 
swept up in thousands of popular books. They participate in 
the same material order; they are submissive in deed and 
spirit to the same famous economic laws. They think only of 
trafficking in the same commodity, work, whether in the 
form of capital in the markets and directors’ meetings or in 
the form of communist or militarist chain-gangs in the fac- 
tory or barracks. . . . Does Lenin in the Kremlin think of 
anything else than that which occupies the attention of 
Stinnes or Schwab, the greatest output? . . . In the midst 
of the moral and intellectual ruin of our epoch only the ma- 
chine stands erect, only its jaws, which devour everything 
else, are firm. And the capitalist is as much its slave as the 
worker. . . . It is time to found a new church, to return to 
philosophy, to the exercise of knowledge, to the cult of 
wisdom.” “The cult of wisdom” is a phrase that Dos Passos 
would not understand. His weary narratives betray a clumsi- 
ness of perception and a preoccupation with the ordinary that 
may be honest but are certainly inadequate reporting. His 
characters are like casual acquaintances; that is his success, 
in greater measure it is his real downfall. If he is trying to be 
an “observer of human nature, without fear, without senti- 
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ment, without prejudice, without personality” he indicates 
that such an ideal is really self-defeating. To observe com- 
pletely the novelist must have fear, sentiment, personality — 
if not prejudice — in order intuitively to apprehend charac- 
ters who have all these things and artistically to create for us 
a form embodying and articulating these characters. 

This lack of a sense for the finer issues of life which James 
found in Flaubert is repeated in his followers in their lack 
of wisdom beyond the most ordinary worldly variety and 
their ignorance of the subtler reaches of the human spirit 
outside the realms of love-and-money-making in mean 
streets. Fitzgerald would accept his subservience to the 
bourgeois world with less protest than Dos Passos. Irony 
might be his defense, but the result is the same: atony of the 
spirit. Fitzgerald has described it.in two passages in The 
Beautiful and Damned where he is speaking almost in propria 
persona: “It is in the twenties that the actual momentum of 
life begins to slacken, and it is a simple soul indeed to whom 
as many things are significant and meaningful at thirty as at 
ten years before. . . . The unmistakable stigma of humanity 
touches all those impersonal and beautiful things that only 
youth ever grasps in their impersonal glory. . . . After the 
sureties of youth there sets in a period of intense and intoler- 
able complexity. With the soda-jerker this period is so short 
as to be almost negligible. Men higher in the scale hold out 
longer in the attempt to preserve the ultimate niceties of 
relationship, to retain ‘impractical’ ideas of integrity. But 
by the late twenties the business has grown too intricate, and 
what has hitherto been imminent and confusing has become 
gradually remote and dim. Routine comes down like twilight 
on a harsh landscape, softening it until it is tolerable.”” This 
is loose and clumsy writing, trying to explain, perhaps justify, 
the artist’s creatures; its application to the artist himself is 
easy. This atony, this stodginess is spread over these three 
novelists; by its resultant aphasia it crushes out the flickering 
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lyricism that Mr. Hemingway’s characters might justify on 
their fishing trips; the unvarying monotony of Mr. Dos 
Passos’ work without real detail or emphasis is reénforced 
by his ignorance of rhythm, an ignorance that is part of his 
general nervelessness. There is one exception to my general 
accusation: Fitzgerald has a flair for the fantastic that dis- 
plays itself in his fairy stories and occasionally in his serious 
novels. One could instance the mad parties that Gatsby gave. 
Related to this and better is his feeling for the fantastic and 
glamorous absurdities in American life. On the level of low 
comedy this is shown in the list of names of the guests at 
Gatsby’s; on a more interesting level Gatsby himself deserves 
to be as much as Babbitt a symbol of the romantic, hopeful 
American child-man, incompetent and defeated by realities 
he cannot understand. Fitzgerald is undoubtedly the best of 
these three; he alone can practise real economy: the second 
chapter of The Great Gatsby is worth the whole of a Dos Passos 
novel in its exposition of the dreariness of American life. He 
alone possesses humor and he is the only one to attempt 
irony. But this is not enough as we see when we ask the ques- 
tions which Mr. Stephen Hudson puts to novelists in general: 
“To what extent has this, that or the other novelist confirmed 
or added to my understanding of life? Which of them has 
opened my eyes to something I had not seen, which has en- 
riched me with a hope, sustained me with a faith or finally 
destroyed an illusion which was obscuring my vision? Which 
of them by the revelation of his own uniqueness has provided 
me with some moral or intellectual nourishment?” By such 
standards all three are found wanting. 


2 


It is an unkind irony to demand of these novelists either 
richness of spirit or imagination. And yet they cannot be 
wholly faithful to the ideal of objectivity; in the work of 
each of them there will be found, offered perhaps as a substi- 
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tute for imagination, a private mark of personal feeling. 
Instead of emotion, conviction, vision, formal artistry, any- 
thing in which the reader can join and share, we are given 
idiosyncratic sentiment. The sentiment is rancid; the author 
is sentimental about his material. In Fitzgerald this is exhib- 
ited by a division in his sensibility. He has caught the glitter 
of the new American world; not possessing the mechanical, 
chromium-plated elegance of Morand, he has a flair for taxi- 
cabs, burnt-out gin parties, the Ritz and the Plaza, which is 
chic. As far as it is simply fashion, the new pleases more than 
the old; Gatsby is more to our taste than Soames Forsyte. 
But the old hangs on; a large lump of Swinburne has gone 
sour in Fitzgerald’s soul: “All night the saxophones wailed 
the hopeless comment of the ‘Beale Street Blues’ while a 
hundred pairs of golden and silver slippers shuffled the 
shining dust. At the gray tea hour there were always rooms 
that throbbed incessantly with this low, sweet fever, while 
fresh faces drifted here and there like rose petals blown by the 
sad horns around the floor.’”’ This is a typical passage; it is 
stale and evocative of sentimentality. Fitzgerald can refer to 
“the old sad poignant days of the war” and be simply cheap. 
At his best he can communicate the feeling of wandering 
between two worlds 2 /a Barnabooth; at his worst, like his 
contemporary, the Rhapsody in Blue, his occasional “ poetic” 
interlude drags its formless way, coughing down its sobs, 
demanding, by its garish display of quickly shopworn novel- 
ties, an attention and response that it can obtain when we 
have deliberately lowered ourselves to its bathetic level. 
Mr. Hemingway has a variety of tricks with which to be- 
guile the reader’s sympathy. He has been credited with 
“pathos without sentimentality.” As far as pathos is con- 
cerned it is obvious that he is very successful in respect to a 
very literal meaning of the word. In the hospital scene at the 
close of Farewell to Arms he has stooped to the inartistic pur- 
pose of making the reader feel as if he were actually watching 
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the delivery of a child. His procedure is that of trivial war 
plays which secure their effects by shooting off guns instead of 
creating real feeling by means of lines and action. One’s mis- 
givings about “pathos without sentimentality” begin when 
one contemplates the sweet hard-boiledness of these books 
and their characters. It is safe to assume that the hard-boiled 
attitude always conceals a store of easy sentiment. Jake is 
honest; he says, “It is awfully easy to be hard-boiled about 
everything in the daytime, but at night it is another thing.” 
There is for instance the scene in the cathedral at Pamplona 
where he prays for the bullfighters and everybody and that 
the bullfights would be good and that he would make a lot of 
money. Pathos has been found in this scene; it has been 
described as “‘touching.” But that pathos can exist only for 
the docile reader who is willing to concede a stock response to 
characters who are, by hypothesis, debarred from any justifi- 
cation for standard emotions. These characters live too much 
at random to demonstrate any norm in their own lives. 
Such people exist; their lives may be worth recording, but 
nothing that they do surprises us or excites real emotion. 
Yet Mr. Hemingway strives to secure a sympathy that is not 
justified by his facts; this discrepancy will some day provoke 
ridicule. It is a form of his sentimentality, his desire to obtain 
emotion without earning it, which is usually concealed by his 
habit of saying as little as possible. It is revealed most 
flagrantly when his characters strike attitudes, philosophize, 
and indulge in the mock-heroics of measuring themselves 
against eternity. Then come a primitive stoicism, which is 
the garment for a combination of aphasia and anesthesia, a 
pother about futility, an emotion which has never before in 
the history of literature been regarded as interesting, let 
alone tragic, and the business about “a lost generation.” 
These motives are the result of a transient fashion, and they 
will soon lose their spurious charm. 

Mr. Dos Passos is duller but more honest. His admirers 
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have tried to fasten virtues upon him. Mr. Sinclair Lewis in a 
review of Manhattan Transfer contributed the phrase “skein 
of many-colored threads,” which is another way of saying “a 
badly constructed novel.” He has also attributed to Dos 
Passos a feeling for life as an “obscene magnificent glory.” 
One hopes that Mr. Dos Passos would reject the phrase; the 
word “glory” needs to be revived, as Herbert Read has indi- 
cated; it does not need to be debased. A more valid apology 
for Dos Passos is that rejecting the usual categories of indi- 
vidual and character he is trying to create the novel of a 
group or community, even of humanity at large. Such an 
attempt, even though it be a legitimate effort to extend our 
aesthetic consciousness, is probably doomed to failure. 
“Rugged American individualism” may be a ridiculous 
phrase in some contexts; it represents too vital a part of 
our traditional culture to permit our acceptance of a novel 
which is really in a foreign language. Such an apology for 
Dos Passos affiliates him to the wnxanimiste group. Compari- 
son of his work with Mort de Quelqu’un would indicate fail- 
ure: he has compromised, his characters neither exist in 
themselves, nor have they the symbolic and anonymous 
reality that M. Jules Romains’ artistry can secure. However, 
I regard Dos Passos as closer in spirit to Zola. Although his 
page after page of automatic writing shows a greater boredom 
than the works of the other two American novelists and al- 
though he is equally unable so to choose and order his ma- 
terial as to convince us of its significance, he has not tried to 
redeem his determination not to create (an aboulia which 
characterizes his personages) by the false glamour and promises 
of refined sentiment that Fitzgerald and Hemingway offer. 
Yet Dos Passos is a victim of the same defects of sincerity 
and virtuosity which are more patently displayed in the 
efforts of the others to conceal their nakedness with the rags 
of an adolescent sensibility. They have been credited with 
sincerity because they pandered to a fashion set by the 
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spiritually debilitated of the post-war period. They reported 
human activities which an older generation had preferred not 
to see; hence “sincerity.” They were ignorant of things 
which Hawthorne and James before them had known, but 
their audience was equally ignorant. We can see also their 
lack of real virtuosity. The analytic genius of Proust led him 
finally to the ¢heoria which is manifest in Le Temps Retrouvé. 
Mrs. Woolf’s impressionistic genius has so increased her 
range and sensitiveness that The Waves has a more perfectly 
rounded objectivity than The Voyage Out. Joyce’s documen- 
tation and his talent, even if it is misapplied, for symbolist 
poetry have combined to produce a world, or an Inferno, 
which we know to be real and to which we can give the whole 
strength of our imaginative response. In these authors real 
virtuosity has compelled its possessor to overcome the 
superficial and personal. But our three have merely tricks of 
the trade. Their imaginations are banal; their sensibility is sick. 


s 

Although the virtues of Raymond Radiguet have been 
trumpeted, both before and after his death, by such diverse 
gentlemen as Paul Morand, Henri Massis and Jean Cocteau, 
neither his novels nor his poetry have secured in America 
the attention they deserve. My purpose then is double; to 
write an appreciation of his works of fiction which may help 
to secure for them the wider audience they merit and to 
indicate a special point of interest, his possession of certain 
qualities of mind and ways of thinking which are valuable for 
a good novelist and which Messrs. Hemingway, Dos Passos, 
and Fitzgerald lack. 

Radiguet’s first novel, Le Diable au Corps, is the story of 
an adulterous passion. The hero and heroine are young, the 
hero too young to take part in the war in which the heroine’s 
husband is fighting. Both the age of the protagonists and the 
milieu in which their history is exposed are abnormal. Radi- 
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guet warns us of that fact, devoting a slow series of chapters 
to the establishment of the feverish lassitude that qualified 
the life of those for whom the war was only distant alarms. 
But his triumph is that out of singular conditions there 
emanates the conviction that the truth of these hearts is 
universal, that in spite of the forced maturity of the hero, the 
absence of the husband, and the peculiarities of the daily life 
—even with a wholly different set of accidental données — 
the hero’s heart and soul would have changed and developed 
as it did, and that the misery and unhappiness that met this 
pair was necessary and inevitable. This furtive and impossi- 
ble quasi-Arcadian romance, actuated by the hero’s egotism 
and by the stupid errors of two sets of parents, pursues a 
normal course which convinces us of the reality of the fable. 
The progression in the hero’s attitude towards the husband 
from a grotesque chivalry to a waspish hate, the growth of 
his egotism from a simple desire to play the “man” to an 
arrogance that turns in a cruelly selfish fashion against his 
partner; these are developments of character that bear the 
mark of authenticity. The drama is not a tragedy; there is no 
attempt to persuade us that the hero is chrestos; rather it is a 
complete and subtle illustration of the hero’s statement, 
“Mon amour sophistiquait tout.”’ That concept alone shows 
us that we are in a more recognizably human world than that 
of A Farewell to Arms. The death of the heroine is perhaps 
not justifiable as an event, any more than is Catherine’s in 
Hemingway’s novel; it is much more satisfactory as a symbol 
and aesthetically truer than Hemingway’s effort to extract 
extra tears. 

His second novel, Le Bal du Comte d’Orgel, is a comedy of 
masks and concealment, joined with a comedy (a comédie 
larmoyante, one might say) of restraint. The formula is again 
adultery, but an adulterous love which is barely recognized, 
and is renounced before consummation. The author’s interest 
is not centered in the evil results of disordered passion, but in 
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its effect upon the sincerity of his actors. This question of 
sincerity is so dominant as to render the minor characters 
types of sincerity or insincerity. One of the minor agents, 
Paul Robin, a young diplomat, who serves as a foil for the 
hero, is so neatly presented in a passage of exquisite subtlety, 
that quotation is justifiable: 

“Those who do not perceive the deeper qualities, who let 
themselves be fooled by the surface of things are like timid 
bathers afraid of venturing beyond their depth. Paul thought 
he had achieved a character for himself; in reality he had 
merely surrendered to the vices which were invading him 
little by little. However, he found it more convenient to have 
people believe that he was acting through policy than to 
confess that it was merely through weakness. Prudent almost 
to cowardice, he frequented many different circles; he con- 
sidered it wise to have a foothold everywhere. When follow- 
ing such tactics, one is always in danger of losing one’s bal- 
ance. . . . “Not to be duped’ was the disease of Paul Robin. 
It is the disease of the century. It can sometimes bring one to 
the point of duping others. Every organ grows or is atrophied 
because of its activity or inactivity. By dint of distrusting his 
heart, he had lost most of it. He thought that he was harden- 
ing himself, inuring himself to life, whereas in reality he was 
being self-destroyed. Mistaking completely the goal to be ob- 
tained, he enjoyed this slow suicide more than anything else 
in his character. He believed that it was a means to a better 
life. But so far people have found only one method of keeping 
the heart from beating, and that is death.” 

Set off against this perfect poseur are the naive honesty of 
the hero and the more perfect sincerity, that comes of breed- 
ing and suffering, in the character of Prince Naroumof, the 
Russian émigré who serves almost as a tragic chorus to the 
piece. The reader’s chief interest is in the heroine. Simple and 
good, the strange attraction that she feels for the hero causes 
her, in her turn, to assume a mask, but her honesty forces 
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her, unable to play a réle, to unmask; in the process she has 
discovered her husband’s mask. The situation in its comic 
implications remotely resembles Te Doll’s House, but Radi- 
guet escapes the necesssity of the mock-tragic conclusion that 
is forced upon Ibsen by Nora’s essential triviality. The 
Countess d’Orgel might have been insipid except that, as 
Radiguet says, “less manoeuvres inconscientes d’une 4me 
pure sont encore plus singuliéres que les combinaisons du 
vice.” The comedy which encloses this book indicates a finer 
tact than Fitzgerald has when in The Great Gatsby he demands 
a greater emotional load than his characters will bear. 

The milieu of Ze Bal is the milieu of Proust, but the 
difference between the two uses made of the Faubourg St. 
Germain is significant. Proust loved his background for its 
own sake; his genius as a novelist included the talents of a 
scene-painter and a ballet-master. One is afraid that it re- 
quires only a change in fashion to outmode much of /e cété de 
Guermantes just as Cooper’s virgin forests are outmoded. Of 
course there is much in Proust’s background that is vital, 
and it is the significant social setting which Radiguet has 
used as a frame, religious and social conventions which tell us 
a great deal about his characters before they act, which im- 
mediately give his characters depth and perspective, and 
which impart to their actions meanings and connotations 
which thicken the texture of the novel. It is this feeling for 
characters in the round who are natural and human because 
they are part of a recognizable social organism, which we feel 
to be lacking in our American novelists. We appreciate their 
difficulty: American society is more disordered and flowing 
than in older countries; James complained that we have no 
Ascot, no Epsom. Still institutions and conventions do exist 
here, and their use would imply more and interest us more 
than the use of the caravan society of The Sun Also Rises, 
which leaves us too much at the mercy of the idipeynceatie 
conventions of an individual author. 
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With the appreciation of the value of a social establish- 
ment, in integrating and realizing the novel for the reader, 
goes a feeling for the continuity of human experience. This 
feeling works in two ways. Most deeply, it endows the writer 
with an attention to history, an awareness of tradition, and a 
regard for the future. More immediately to our purpose, it 
gives the characters in his works a guarantee of their being in 
time, as the use of social conventions guarantees their being 
in space. In other words, in a good novel, characters do not 
come from nowhere, and they depart from the book upon a 
projection of possible future existence. It is this illusion which 
is saved by Radiguet and which is lost by our American 
authors. The latter, particularly Messrs. Hemingway and 
Fitzgerald, never convince us that their puppets existed be- 
fore the story began; the fabulous career of Jay Gatsby as it is 
finally revealed merely evades the issue. And Frederick Henry 
dies as surely as Catherine does. “Finis” is written as clearly 
as it ever was by the tag of once popular novels, ‘and they 
lived happily ever after.” Our imaginations are not invited to 
coéperate in creating this illusion of reality, just as they have 
not been so invited while the actors were on the stage. 

Our imaginations have not been invited because our au- 
thors have not used their own in the attribution of emotions, 
passions, motives, or actions to their agents. Radiguet made a 
good statement about his method in writing Le Bal: “The 
only imaginative effort will be applied not to exterior events, 
but to the analysis of emotions.” It is here that we place our 
final condemnation of Mr. Dos Passos. His admirers might 
urge for him that no American author is more attentive to 
securing the realities of place and time, that his careful docu- 
mentation takes his characters from birth and leaves them ob- 
viously still unfinished and that his concern with fundamen- 
tals of life, such as earning a living and marrying, and his 
acute consciousness of the existence of class in America give 
him lines of social reference which convincingly place his 
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characters. Certainly Mr. Dos Passos’ intentions are serious. 
And it would be a hard saying that the analysis of emotions 
is the sole manner of delighting us. But it would certainly be 
one way of engaging our sympathy with his characters, a 
sympathy which is fundamental to our assent to a novel’s 
virtue and to the assent of the generations after us. Such a 
method involves departure from the ideal of Flaubert. The 
conviction, however, is forced upon us that Flaubert, great 
artist as he was, has been of more harm than benefit to the 
novel since his time. Such an analysis of emotions, as prac- 
tised by Radiguet, or Proust, or Mrs. Woolf, frees the author 
from the ennui of mere reporting, and confers life upon his 
fiction. It frees him from an unreflecting adherence to his 
merely personal intuitions and enables him to relate them to 
his reader’s consciousness. It does not hinder his true person- 
ality or obliterate his own trademark; rather it removes him 
from the subjection to the ordinary bourgeois vision of life 
which we have seen displayed in these American writers. 

A final word, which returns to our first considerations. 
One does not demand of a novelist, any more than of a poet, 
that he shall possess “culture” in the narrow, literary, book- 
ish sense that the word has had since Arnold. One does de- 
mand of him, even more than of a poet, that he shall be aware 
of the totality of life. Even more than of a poet, one can say, 
for whereas one can ungrudgingly make concessions to the 
egocentric lyricist who performs his spiritual acrobatics for 
our recreation, the lyrical novelist will usually be a poet 
manqué and, what is worse, a bore. The idiosyncratic soul 
may amuse for a couple of sonnets; if it be stretched out over 
three hundred pages it will sustain the attention of only those 
afflicted with the debased and popular taste for the quaint; if 
the performance be repeated we are justified in passing by. 
The novel, by reason of a closer adherence to human life than 
is required by any other literary form is provided with fewer 
formal conventions, and this comparative anarchy affords 
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the practitioner a slighter repertory of tricks, stylistic or 
formal, with which to decorate or to startle. 

Culture, then, the culture which Thackeray and James 
had, and which Dickens and Zola did not, is what we demand 
of the novelist. And by culture we cannot mean a “philos- 
ophy.” Most philosophies which are consciously embodied in 
fiction are poor things, be they the pessimistic determinism of 
Hardy with its unerring appeal to the adolescent, or the 
genteel Christianity of Thornton Wilder. If M. Fernandez’ 
analysis of Meredith be a true one it is perhaps all the better 
for the novelist if his Weltanschauung be rarely manipulated 
into conceptual form. That will be the critic’s task. But the 
culture that we desire will include a feeling of tradition, em- 
bodying good taste — a quality not for an instant discernible 
in the American novelists we have been criticizing. Such a 
culture and tradition is most immediately apprehensible in 
its national form. One feels behind Radiguet, Mme. de La- 
fayette, Benjamin Constant, Proust, even Racine. In this 
country we have Cooper, Hawthorne, Melville, James, 
Mark Twain. But this past is not used. 

LAWRENCE LEIGHTON 


IN THE 
SCOR SEia bes 


UPON the fallen 
cheek 


a gauzy down — 
And on 


the nape 
— indecently 


a mat 
of yellow hair 


stuck with 
celluloid 


pins 
not quite 


matching it 
—thats 
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two shades 


darker 


at the roots — 
Hanging 


from the ears 
the hooks 


piercing the 
flesh — 


gold and semi- 
precious 


stones — 
And in her 


lap the dog 
(Youth) 


resting 


his head on 


the ample 
shoulder his 


bright 


mouth agape 


pants restlessly 


backward 


WILLIAM CarLos WILLIAMS 


FROM A BANNED WRITER TO 
A BANNED SINGER 


In this remarkable document, Mr. fames Foyce gives bis impres- 
sions of bis friend, Mr. Sullivan of the Paris Opera, in several of bis 
leading réles. Many competent critics regard Mr. Sullivan as the most 
extraordinary dramatic tenor that Europe bas listened to for the last 
half century. Mr. Foyce complains that Mr. Sullivan is “banned” or 
at least unknown in England. The reflections written bere were sent in 
a letter to Mr. Sullivan by Mr. Foyce after an occasion on which the 
singer was carried shoulder high by his Marseilles admirers after an 
astonishing performance in “Guillaume Tell.” One knows of no other 
similar documents, no letters in a tone of intense admiration and 
sardonic banter sent by, say, Manzoni to Rubini, or by Flaubert to 
Gilbert Duprez, or by Ibsen to the Swedish Nightingale. Lovers of 
grand opera will recognize the operatic situations and phrases with 
which the text is studded and detect under the mask of their Christian 
names the three divi who figure in the final quartette. The document 
which the singer bas kindly placed at our disposal is published with 
Mr. Foyce’s permission. 


HE STRIDES, booted with anger, along the spurs of Monte 
Rossini, accompanied solely by Fidelion, his mastiff’s voice. 
They quarrel consonantly about the vocality of the wind, 
calling each and its other clamant names. 

* * * * * 


Just out of kerryosity howlike is a Sullivan? It has the 
fortefaccia of a Markus Brutas, the wingthud of a spread- 
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eagle, the body uniformed of a metropoliceman with the 
brass feet of a collared grand. It cresces up in Aquilone but 
diminuends austrowards. It was last seen and heard of by 
some macgilliccuddies above a lonely valley of their reeks, 
duskening the greylight as it flew, its cry echechohoing 
among the anfractuosities: pour la derniére fois! The black- 
bulled ones, stampeding, drew in their horns, all appailed and 
much upset, which explaints the guttermilk on their over- 
coats. 
* * * * * 

A pugilant gang theirs, per Bantry! Don Philip, Jay Hell, 
Big O’Barry of the Bornstorms, Arthur, siruraganist who 
loosed that chor. Damnen. And tramp, tramp, tramp. And 
T. Deum sullivamus. 

Faust of all, of curse, damnation. But given Parigot’s 
Trocadéro for his drawingroom with Ballaclavier in charge 
at the pianone the voice becomes suburban, sweethearted 
and subdued. The heat today was really too much of a hot 
thing and even Impressario is glad to walk his garden in the 
cool of the evening, fanning his furnaceface with his swelter- 
tails. Merci, doux crépuscule! 

* * * * * 


Who is this that advances in maresblood caftan, like 
Hiesous in Finisterre, his eyeholes phyllistained, his jew- 
bones of a crossbacked? A little child shall lead him. Why, it’s 
Strongman Simpson, Timothy Nathan, now of Simpson’s on 
the Grill! Say, Tim Nat, bald winepresser, hast not one air 
left? But yeth he hath. Regard! Auscult! He upbraces for 
supremacy to the potence of Mosthigh and calls upon his 
baiters and their templum: You daggones, be flat! 


* * * * * 
What was in that long long note he just delivered? For the 


laib of me I cannot tell. More twopenny tosh and luxus 
languor about I singabob you? No such thing, O son of an 
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envelope. Dr to J. S. Just a pennyplain loafletter from Braun 
and Brotmann and it will take no rebutter. You may bark 
Mrs Liebfraumich as long as you love but you must not burk 
the baker. Pay us disday our daily bread. And oblige. 


* * * * * 


On his native heath. Speech! Speech! cry the godlets. We 
are in land of Dan. But their words of Muskerry are harsh 
after that song of Othello. Orateur ne peut, charlatan ne 
daigne, Sullivan est. 

* * * * * 


11.59 p.m. Durch diese hoble Gasse muss er kommen. Guil- 
laume’s shot telled, sure enough. But will that labour mem- 
ber for Melckthal be able to bring off his coo for the odd and 
twentieth supererogatory time? Wartemal! That stagesquall 
has passed over like water off a Helvetian’s back. And there 
they are, yoelling yokels, none the worse for their ducking 
and gewittermassen as free as you fancy to quit their home- 
seek heimat and leave the ritzprinz of their chyberschwitzer- 
hoofs all over both worlds, cisalpic and transatlantine. And 
how confederate of gay old Gioacchino to have composed this 
finale so that Kamerad Wagner might be saved the annoy- 
ance of finding flauts for his Fewerzauber! Pass auf! Only four 
bars more! He draws the breathbow: that arrownote’s com- 
ing. Aim well, Arnold, and mind puur blind Jemmy in the 
stalls! But, great Scott, whas is thas for a larm! Half a ton of 
brass in the band, ten thousand throats from Thalwyl: 
Libertay. libertay lauded over the land. (Tay!) And pap goes 
the Calville! 


* * * * * 


Saving is believing but can thus be? Is this our model vicar 
of Saint Wartburgh’s, the reverend Mr Townhouser, Mus. 
Bac., discovered flagrant in a montagne de passe? She is obvi- 
ous and is on her threelegged sofa in a half yard of casheselks, 
Madame de la Pierreuse. How duetonically she hands him his 
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harp that once, bitting him, whom caught is willing: do 
blease to, fickar! She’s as only roman as any puttana madonna 
but the trouble is that the reverend T is reformed. She, 
stmplicissima, wants her little present from the reverend 
since she was wirk worklike never so nice with him. But he 
harps along about Salve Regina Terrace and Liza, mine 
Liza, and sweet Marie. Till she cries: bilk! And he calls: blak! 
O.u.t. spells out! 
* * * * * 

Since we are bound for a change of supper, was that really 
in faith the reverend Townhouser for he seemed so verdam- 
nably like? Ecco trovato! Father Lucullus Ballytheacker, the 
parish priest of Tarbert. He was a songful soul at the key- 
board and could achieve his Chateau Kirwan with cigar 
thuriferant, without ministrance from platform or pulpit, 
chase or church. Nor used he to deny his Mary neither. Nud/o 
modo. Up to maughty London came a muftimummed P.P. 
Censored. 

* * * * * 

Have you got your knife handy? asks the bellman Saint 
Andy. Here he is and brandnew, answers Bartholomew. Get 
ready, get ready, scream the bells of Our Lady. And make 
sure they’re quite killed, adds the gentle Clotilde. Your 
attention, sirs, please, bawls big Brother Supplice. Pour /a 
foi! Pour la foi! booms the great Auxerrois. 


* * * * * 


Grand spectacular exposition of gorge cutting, mortar- 
firing and general martyrification, bigleighted up with erst 
classed instrumental music. Pardie! There’s more sang in that 
Sceine than mayer’s beer at the Guildhall. Is he a beleaper 
in Irisk luck? Can he swhipstake his valentine off to Dublin 
and weave her a frock of true blue poplin to be neat for the 
time Hugenut Cromwell comes over, gentlest lovejesus as 
ever slit weasand? Their cause is well sainted and they are 
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centain to won. Still I’ll pointe half my crown on Raoul de 
Nangis, doublet mauve and cuffs of buff. Attagirl! 4b ab ab 
ab ab ab viens! Piffpaff, but he’s done it, the bully mastiff 
again. And woops with him through the window tallyhoed by 
those friers pecheurs who are self-barked. Dominie’s canes. 
Can you beat that, you papish yelpers? To howl with the 
pups! 
* * * * * 

Enrico, Giacomo and Giovanni, three dulcetest of our song- 
sters, in liontamers overcoats, holy communion ties and 
cliqueclaquehats, are met them at a gaslamp. It is kaputt and 
throws no light at all on the trio’s tussle-tusculums. Rico is 
for carousel and Giaco for luring volupy but Nino, the sweetly 
dulcetest, tuningfork among tenors, for the best of all; after 
hunger and sex comes dear old somnium, brought on by 
prayer. Their lays, blent of feastings, June roses and ether, 
link languidly in the unlit air. Arrives a type in readymade, 
dicky and bowler hat, manufactured by Common Sense and 
Co. Ltd., carrying a bag of tools. Preludingly he conspews a 
portugaese into the gutter, recitativing: now then, gents, by 
your leave! And, to his job. Who is this hardworking guy? 
No one but Geoge, Geoge who shifts the garbage can, Geoge 
who stokes in the engine room, Geoge who has something to 
say to the gas (tes gueules!) and mills the wheel go right go 
round and makes the world grow lighter. Lux! The aforesung 
Henry. James and John stand mouthshut. Wot did I say? 
Hats off, primi assoluti! Send him canorious, long to lung over 
us, high topseasoarious! Guard safe our Geoge! 

James Joyce 


THE BRINK 
OF DARKNESS 


LATE in October the first snow had come, large heavy flakes 
with shaggy edges, far apart, moving down in vast circles 
from a soft sky. The trees of the orchard outside the window 
of the dining room were hard and cold and shone like smooth 
rock against the dead earth and the colorless air. And the 
great rough flakes moved cautiously among them, here and 
there, as if exploring the terrain. There was a slight flurry, 
and the flakes gathered faster; then followed flurry upon 
flurry, a few moments apart, a steady, slow pulsation, and 
with each the air was whiter and darker; till at last, the 
flurries coming imperceptibly closer and closer together, the 
air was an unbroken sheet of snow through which one could 
hardly move, the flakes were small and light, and darkness, 
amid the confusion, had superseded twilight. 

During the winter months the snow had lain deep over the 
rounded hills, and I had gone out on skis with my two Aire- 
dales. The clouds were grey and soft and even, and seemed to 
have no lower edges, so that the sky as such had no identity 
—there was merely the soft air. The snow merged into the air 
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from below with no visible dividing line. Often I should not 
have known whether I was going uphill or down had it not 
been for the pull of gravity and the visible inclination of the 
skis. Often I came to the top of a rise and started down with 
no warning save the change in speed, or arrived at the bot- 
tom of a hill with no warning save the sudden slowing. I 
could travel for miles and see only one or two houses. Some- 
times a mouse appeared, floundering as if in heavy air, and 
the great dogs would lunge clumsily after it, snap it up, and 
drop it dead, leaving a small spot of blood suspended in 
greyness; but the few rabbits were better equipped and 
evaded them. Once I passed a small pen made of chicken 
wire, behind a barn, in which there were fifteen or eighteen 
yearling coyotes. The farmers often captured the cubs when 
they were plowing in the spring, and kept them into the next 
winter in order to slaughter them for fur. These were about 
ready for killing. They swung in a group to the fence as I 
passed, lifting the foreparts of their bodies swiftly and 
gently, to drop them precisely facing, their shoulders flat, 
the front legs straight and close together, the wide sharp 
ears erect, the narrow little noses examining the air detail by 
detail. It was strange that they never broke through so slight 
a fence, yet there they were; young dogs would have walked 
through it with scarcely a pause, scarcely the sense of an 
obstacle. But these creatures were innocent and delicate, 
spirits impeded by a spell, puffs of smoke precise at the tips. 
As I passed, they turned their heads, watching me, then 
moved away and apart, to lie down in the snow or crawl under 
their small shelter. They had been the only sign of life amid 
four hours of snow, and they had made no sound; they had 
focussed upon me for a moment their changing, shadowy 
curiosity, and had then been dissipated as if by the quiet of 
the hills. 

It was on such a day, upon my coming down the slope with 
the dogs and entering the hot kitchen, that I had seen Mrs. 
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Stone for the last time in her life; I had stopped by the door of 
her room to speak to her as she lay in her bed; a few hours 
later she had lost consciousness; and she died in the night. 

I remembered the preceding fall. The three of us, myself 
and the Stones, had been puzzled no end by the luminosity of 
the stubble at night. On the slope south of the house, even on 
moonless nights, it had a curious glow, a kind of phosphores- 
cence, that appeared to light the air for a few inches above the 
ground and then to stop suddenly. When the moon was full, 
the glow for several feet above the fields was so dense that the 
eye could scarcely penetrate to the ground. At a definite 
level above the field the glow stopped suddenly, and one could 
look for miles through watery moonlight over hills that 
seemed smothered in soft fire. The dogs, running through the 
fire, below the height of visibility, were dark vortices, blurred 
and shapeless, stirring rapidly in the motionless flame. Above 
the roof of the house in the cold still nights of late autumn, 
Orion, the Pleiades, and all the bright powder of the northern 
heaven moved steadily from east to west; and the Great 
Dipper, low to the north, with few stars near it, its large 
stars plain and heavy, moved with an equal and compensa- 
tory pace from west to east and slipped in behind one of the 
hills. 

In spite of the bright autumn and the shadowy winter, the 
village had been an unbearable blaze of heat in June. The 
winter wheat, which had germinated and grown eight or 
ten inches high under the snow, had shot up prodigiously in 
the spring warmth. The round hills were green in all direc- 
tions, for even the spring crop was well along. The tall elms 
were in leaf; the apricot orchard about the house was heavy 
and dark; each tree was a black void growing shadowy and 
visible at the edges. The summer beat on the ground with no 
motion; the two white goats across the road lay panting in the 
shade, trembling watery blotches, barely discernible. 

Once the Stones went up into the mountains for the after- 
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noon, taking me with them. The mountains were only ten 
miles back of the village, and on the way we stopped at a 
farm owned by Mr. Stone and leased out to a Seventh Day 
Adventist family. The Stones wanted to arrange for the girl 
of the family to come and help with the housework. She came 
to the gate with a shovel and a bucket as we drove up, a tall, 
coarse-boned person, somewhere between twenty-five and 
thirty-five, with sharply drooping and very long shoulders, 
and a small face, snub-nosed and almost featureless, her 
mouth open. She looked like one who had been intensely 
preoccupied, and who had discovered us suddenly. She was 
sweaty and had dust on her clothes and was visibly panting. 
She promised to come. 

The desperate violence of the seasons in this northern 
wheat-country may have begun my bewilderment. I felt like 
the Adventist girl; it required a perpetual effort of concentra- 
tion to live and act, and any interruption brought one up 
painfully as from a tenacious dream. 

During January and the first week in February, the 
weather was extremely cold. The kitchen range was red hot, 
and so was the stove in the dining room, but the corners of 
the rooms were never warm enough, and in the halls you could 
always see your breath. I kept my stove on the second floor 
as hot as I dared, and I usually sat up till one and two in the 
morning to prevent the fire’s dying down, for no bed clothes 
were adequate; one night the mercury dropped to sixty be- 
low. During this cold spell Mrs. Stone took to her bed, be- 
come suddenly very weak. She had always been frail; it 
appeared now that out of humility and consideration for 
others she had been concealing her weakness till she had 
arrived at the point where concealment was impossible. Her 
strength ebbed very rapidly, and as the cold began to grow 
less savage, she suddenly died. 

The undertakers were not allowed to remove her body 
from the house, for she had not wished it; they came and 
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went. The nurse, a tall, grey-haired woman, asked me to bed 
the dogs in the barn for a few nights, for the body was to be 
placed in the hall at the foot of the stairs. The casket was 
wheeled in when the undertakers had gone, a soft grey affair, 
with some sort of lacy material supported above it and drop- 
ping away on either side in the form of a tent. From within 
came the heavy odor of hothouse flowers; as the casket 
moved, the slight stiff shifting of the body was just visible 
through the curtain. 

Asa Stone, who lived on a neighboring farm, took his 
father away for the night. The old man, in spite of his bulk, 
seemed shrunken; his face, pale and lifeless, fell away in 
heavy lines, and he seldom looked up. Asa led him by the 
arm to prevent his stumbling. 

A neighbor woman came in to sit up with the nurse and 
myself. The three of us went into the hall and drew back the 
curtain from the casket. She was dressed in white, her head 
surrounded by lilies of the valley, her hair, in spite of her 
sixty years, pure black against the flowers. As we moved the 
casket a little, there was again the slight stiff shifting of the 
body. The face was very firm; the jaw was strong, almost too 
strong for a woman, had it not seemed a strength employed 
to achieve gentleness. The mouth, wide in proportion to the 
jaw, suggested her slight smile, but it was not smiling. 
It was finished; it seemed to have come to an ultimate bal- 
ance, to have found itself. We dropped the curtain and re- 
turned to the dining room. 

Toward morning I went upstairs to lie down for a few 
hours, as I had to teach during the day. I came down about 
seven, passed the casket in the first grey of the dawn, moved 
through the motionless cold which seemed to be gathering 
heavier about it and which was somehow identified with the 
thin sweet odor, perhaps the odor of death, perhaps of the 
flowers, of which the casket itself, with its frosty tent might 
have been the visible core. 
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At noon I returned. As I opened the door into the darkened 
hall, the casket awaited me, the sweet odor deepening on the 
still air. I was a trifle sickened; it affected me like the smell of 
ether. I had lunch and returned to my teaching. The casket 
awaited me in the darkness at five o’clock. In the dining 
room, the two women were talking and sometimes laughing, 
as they got supper ready. I went up to my room and lay 
down, but could not sleep. I was beginning to shudder a little 
as I passed the casket, yet it was not from fear of the dead. 
The ghost, if she stood there waiting by her remains, fixing in 
memory the house in which she had lived for so many years, 
and which she must now leave forever, was too patient, too 
gentle, to be feared. The thought of her inexpressible solitude 
filled me with pity. Consciousness was perhaps nothing but 
change; permanence might transcend it— but how? The 
stiff dark lines could just be discerned through the lace when- 
ever I passed. Exhausted, I drowsed. 

The shrill voice of the nurse was calling me to supper; I 
pulled myself together, smoothed my hair, and went down. 
We were all too tired to eat much, but after the dishes were 
cleared, we sat about the stove and talked. The neighbor 
woman was a Canadian who had married an American; she 
kept a small Canadian flag on her dresser, while her husband 
had an American flag on his. She was quiet, but positive; she 
had been married before and had grandchildren. As her solid 
and somewhat shapeless figure sat there, rising out of the 
amorphous pile of her clothing, one realized that the Cana- 
dian Government was based upon a rock, that her flag rested 
before her mirror on solid principles and not on sufferance. 
She had lived in southern Idaho and in Utah, a country in- 
habited largely by Mormons and Basques. Concerning the 
Basques, she was noncommittal; they were a class apart, of 
whose doings she knew little and cared less. Concerning the 
Mormons, she was bitter: a nondescript, ragged, thieving 
lot, she found them, given to vagrancy and to fornication, 
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living from hand to mouth, and letting their children 
starve. 

The nurse was a widow with a single child, a daughter of 
high-school age, and she feared the influence of the college on 
the high-school children. So far her daughter had always 
confided in her, had told her exactly of her goings and com- 
ings; but life was precarious. Only the week before there had 
been a scandal involving a dozen or more high-school girls. 
A clothing merchant had kept several rooms of assignation in 
his basement, and the story had finally got out. He himself 
had been involved with at least one of the girls, but fortu- 
nately for himself a half dozen or so other prominent men had 
been equally compromised, and the affair was being smoth- 
ered as effectually as possible. 

I was too tired to talk. Toward morning again I left them, 
to get a little sleep before the day’s work. At the top of the 
stairs, the only reality of which I was conscious was the 
winter night, with the timeless gentle presence, the fine sweet 
odor, in the hall below. 

On the morning after the third night the family began to 
gather for the funeral. Alvin, the younger son, and his wife, 
were the first to come, their features blurred with sorrow and 
with tears. Alvin resembled his father, and appeared in a 
daze; the blow had not been as sharp to him as to his father, 
had not entirely awakened him. His wife, tall, with her clear 
German features and her immature blue eyes, shared his 
confusion without knowing why. Asa and Clara came with 
Mr. Stone between them; the children would be brought over 
later. Clara took charge of the house, and Asa of his father. 
Asa’s features were those of his mother, but somehow 
smaller, harder, and with none of her serenity. He was a man 
who was seldom still for long, who seemed to know little of 
peace, whether of body or of spirit. 

Asa and Clara moved the casket into the parlor and took 
away the veil. Soon the florist arrived, and I helped him bank 
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the flowers about the coffin. In the kitchen there were coffee 
and a light breakfast for those who needed them. I went out 
for a cup of coffee; as I entered the kitchen, the Adventist 
girl from the country came in, her great awkward shoulders 
drooping and swinging as she moved, her eyes red. Her 
brother came behind her. He had been deformed from birth. 
He was over six feet tall, a man of great power and agility, 
but he had been born without forearms; where his elbows 
should have been, there were thick, red, wrinkled wrists, and 
on each wrist there were two long red fingers without nails. 
His nose was long and coarse, and his voice was nasal. To 
make up for the shortness of his arms, he had developed 
violent but agile motions of the upper body; doing even the 
simplest things, he seemed to be the victim of some unhappy 
and uncontrollable agitation. He was a teamster by trade, 
when he had time from his farm, and often worked for 
Asa. His abnormality had made him an exile from human 
society, and as a result he had acquired an unusual sympathy 
for horses and mules, with whom he could accomplish ex- 
traordinary things, and that part of his nature which was 
not satisfied by this companionship had turned to religion. 
When driving a team, he sang in a loud nasal drone, almost 
devoid of variation, hymns that he intended merely to quiet 
his own spirit, but which, on a still day, could be heard 
among the hills for a mile or more. He sat at the kitchen 
table now, as I drank my coffee, his large bony trunk 
darting suddenly this way and that, his wrinkled fingers 
squirming about a piece of bread or a knife, his sharp 
mouth dropping pious ejaculations between swallows. “Eli 
can sure talk religion,” Asa had once said of him with 
admiration. 

At the church I sat with the family, in a private room to 
the side of the pulpit. After the sermon I looked once more 
into the casket. The black hair seemed not to have stirred. 
The face was not heavily wrinkled, but there were a few small 
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wrinkles about the mouth and eyes. The skin was preter- 
naturally and evenly white, and in the wrinkles there seemed 
a trace as of an underlying darkness, even and impenetrable. 
At the grave, a mile and a half outside of town, the ceremo- 
nies were brief, for a vile sleet had set in. The coffin was low- 
ered; the last prayer was read; and the grave was filled with 
stones and mud. As we drove away, I looked back to see a 
huge mound of hothouse flowers, dark heavy green, and 
clear hard white and yellow, lying as if murdered in the 
colorless air, beneath driving sleet. 

That afternoon Alvin and Asa began moving the furniture 
from the lower part of the house; two days later they had 
finished. I was to keep my rooms in the upper part till the 
house should be sold, since there were only three months left 
until the summer vacation. The old man would stay with 
Alvin. That was late in February. A few days later another 
heavy freeze set in. 

I made no attempt to keep the lower part of the house 
warm, although I had to use it to some extent. It was abso- 
lutely bare. Even the curtains and window-blinds were gone, 
and when I went down to the kitchen at night for a glass of 
water, or crossed the parlor and the kitchen to reach the base- 
ment for coal, I moved through a naked glare of electric 
light, with wide bare windows on two sides of me, my feet 
echoing, my hands stiff with the cold. I came to see myself 
moving in this room, as if from the outside, and I sometimes 
wondered who I was. When I came home at dusk from teach- 
ing and entered the lower hall, I thought I could still feel the 
earthy cloud at its center; sometimes my flesh went chill. I 
came gradually to carry more and more coal upstairs every 
morning; soon I was getting enough to last me through the 
night. Upstairs were the dogs and the stove; below was the 
echoing desolation. 

The dogs, large and unkempt, a mother and her son, were 
old enough to enjoy spending most of their time on my bed in 
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the cold weather. When I came up the stairs, they would be 
waiting, their heads on their paws, their faces expressing an 
identical gentle question. I had kept their bed in another room 
at first, but the cold had forced me to close the room up, and 
I was glad enough to have the two sleep with me. The field 
mice from round about were invading the empty building in 
greater and greater numbers. They were too quick for the 
dogs at close quarters, especially on the second floor, where 
there was still a good deal of furniture; the mice lost all fear, 
and the dogs no longer disturbed them, but would lie still 
for half an hour on end, watching the scratching, shadowy 
little creatures with indifferent curiosity or remote amuse- 
ment. During the first week in March, the cold spell still 
enduring, the dogs did not come one morning when I called 
them as I was about to leave the house. Nor did they come 
the next day nor the next. I knew well enough what had 
happened, and would not have been greatly troubled had it 
not been for the weather and for a few porcupines in a small 
wood lot several miles away. Every afternoon I walked over 
the hills, trying to get sight of them on the snow; a light snow 
had fallen after their going, and their tracks had been cov- 
ered; I did not know how long it might take them to find their 
way in from among the hills. Here and there a farmer had 
seen them; they had been living for several days on the offal 
of a slaughtered calf and had been sleeping in haystacks. 
Several farmers had tried to catch them for me, but the dogs 
were powerful, and, when in trouble, as suspicious and 
nearly as dangerous as wolves. They seemed to be moving in 
a wide circle, which I gradually mapped, but on which I never 
intercepted them. If I didn’t meet them, at least it was only 
a matter of time till they would pick up my trail and follow 
mein. The hills were a cold thin blue, darker where the wind 
had rifled the snow and the earth showed through, their 
edges definite with a cold hair-line precision. There were no 
clouds, and as I returned home at dusk, a few small white 
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stars appearing, the sky stood above me unvaulted, a steely 
grey, without distance or dimension. 

While the dogs were gone, I spent as much of my nights as 
I could in reading, and when I could no longer read, I took to 
watching the mice. At first they had seemed to me un- 
canny; gradually I came to be fond of them. I put out food 
for them, and sometimes a dish of milk. With their food they 
were likely to be boisterous, snatching it and running off, or 
throwing it about in play if they were not hungry; with their 
drink they were delicate and gentle, advancing to the rim of 
the saucer like far-away gazelles, the natives of this dissolving 
wilderness, their feet as sensitive as ants, their round eyes 
rolling quickly this way and that. One night after I had been 
watching the mice without moving for nearly an hour, I got 
up suddenly and went downstairs for a glass of water. The 
sound of my feet rang out with tremendous volume as I 
descended the stair; as I crossed the glare of the front room, 
the echo seemed to resound from the room above, as if I were 
walking up there. I stood still to quiet the noise. I was alone 
and erect, a few feet from the broad window, bright emptiness 
behind me. The light from the window fell on the snow out- 
side; it had been warm enough at noon for a slight glaze to 
form; the shape of the light on the glaze was sharp-edged and 
clear. Only, at the upper left-hand corner of the window there 
was darkness, a tangle of withered vines outside. I stared at 
the smooth surface of the snow thus suddenly revealed to me, 
like a new meaning not divisible into any terms I knew. Again 
I had the illusion of seeing myself in the empty room, in the 
same light, frozen to my last footprints, cold and unmeaning. 
A slight motion caught my eye, and I glanced up at the 
darkened corner of the window, to be fixed with horror. 
There, standing on the air outside the window, translucent, a 
few lines merely, and scarcely visible, was a face, my face, the 
eyes fixed upon my own. I moved on quickly to the kitchen; 
the reflection started and vanished. 
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The next morning, upon reaching my office, I heard of the 
catastrophe of the night before. One of my students, the son 
of one of my colleagues, a boy who was to have graduated 
this spring but who had been confined to the pest house with 
meningitis, had, in the night, while no nurse was present, 
been seized with delirium, had leapt from his bed and escaped 
from the door of the hospital in his night clothes. He had run 
the four blocks separating the hospital and his home, had 
broken a window and climbed in. An hour later, at midnight, 
his parents had returned, to find him sitting before a smoul- 
dering fireplace in an icy house, moaning to be taken to his 
room. He had never regained consciousness; before morning 
he was dead. 

There was another funeral in the Presbyterian Church. 
This time the coffin was kept closed, from respect for the 
disease. The coffin was banked high behind and on either end 
with yellow chrysanthemums. The boy’s fraternity came in a 
body, twenty and some boys, seated in two front rows at one 
side, looking curiously young and helpless before the coffin. 
The waxen petals of the chrysanthemums glowed in the dusk 
of the church; they seemed almost to move, curling and un- 
curling ever so little. There was something innocent and 
pathetic about the flowers, these earthy blossoms, cut clean 
from the ground from which they had struggled, foaming 
dimly, still dimly alive in the gloom, struggling impercepti- 
bly, curling imperceptibly inward, as if they were the slug- 
gish dead incarnate, dying slowly again in pity, returning 
numbly to the earth. 

At the end of four days, toward nightfall, the bitch re- 
turned, emaciated and limping, her head and throat, inside 
and out, completely covered with quills, her mouth forced open 
with the mass of them, her tongue hanging out, swollen, and 
white with quills as far back as I could see. I was prepared for 
this kind of return; I held her and poured vinegar over the 
entire wounded area to soften the quills; she screamed, but 
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lay still. Had it been the other dog I would have sent for help 
and for morphine; I knew that morphine would only make 
the bitch stupidly savage without calming her, even in doses 
so large as to be dangerous. I sat astride her body, letting my 
entire weight fall on her ribs to hold her down. She tossed 
this way and that, screaming, her mouth foaming with blood. 
It was strange how hard the things wedged themselves into 
the cartilege; sometimes I had to pull several times before I 
could loosen one, and it would come out followed by a gush of 
blood. The light on the floor was poor and the work was hard; 
at the end of two hours I was exhausted almost to utter 
numbness. The bitch was panting and weak; sometimes she 
moaned feebly; the floor was spattered with blood for three or 
four feet around. But she was clean of visible quills, and few 
seemed to have buried themselves; I washed her with disin- 
fectant, poured a drink of warmish water into her mouth, and 
turned her loose; she staggered feebly to her feet, and walked 
over and lay down on the rug behind the stove. The entire 
inner surface of her mouth was devoid of membrane, was a 
bloody pulp; her head was a clotting spongy mass of blood. 
It had happened before, and she would survive it; we both 
of us knew it; she moved her tail feebly, and cautiously 
laid her head on her paws. In the morning some boys led the 
other dog in staggering; they had found him late the night 
before in the same condition as the bitch, and had taken him 
to the veterinary before bringing him home. 

For the next week most of my free time was spent in nurs- 
ing the dogs; my bed cover and my rugs were stained with 
blood; the corners of the room accumulated deeper and 
deeper dust; the dust lay under the bed in soft whorls; I was 
busy and very tired and slowly lost the habit of noticing. 
Once near the end of March, some friends of the Stones from 
the next town stopped by to see the old man; I explained his 
absence and asked them in for a cup of coffee. They came in 
dubiously, a tall silent old farmer and his grey small wife, the 
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two of them troubled by the combination of my books and my 
general affability and of the dire squalor in which I lived. The 
dogs sniffed them curiously, extending their raw and scabious 
heads, and I sent them back to the bed. The old people 
finally took their leave with great formality. 

During the first week in April, Alvin appeared at the door 
to say that the house had been sold and that the new owner 
wished to take possession as soon as possible. I arranged for 
the room across the street and began to move at once. A 
Chinook had begun the day before Alvin’s appearance and 
continued for three days; it was the last thaw of the season. 
On most of the hills the winter wheat was already high, and 
the hills lay green as the snow vanished. Far across the valley 
I could hear the puffing of a tractor, and now and then could 
see the tiny iron thing crawling rapidly in straight lines across 
the hills, appearing and disappearing suddenly and in un- 
likely ways, leaving black earth behind. 

Now my belongings were moved, and I would stay in the 
new house until early June. My new landlord was a teamster 
with seven children and a tired wife. I should not be with 
them long enough to become acquainted. The children 
swarming about the little house bothered me, but I liked them 
in a way; they were a part of the season. Just outside my 
door was an old phonograph, which one of the older girls 
played incessantly. The grass was already green under my 
new window; the trees were in bud; the two white goats 
would kid in a week, and the kids, bloody and tottering at 
first would be within a few days leaping here and there in the 
cold shadows, balancing and spinning on a single foot, front 
or rear, it mattered little, nipping buds they would not care 
to eat, trying to make friends with the dogs, to the patient 
embarrassment of the dogs and the consternation of their 
mothers. 

I thought back over the past months, of the manner in 
which I had been disturbed, uncentered, and finally pos- 
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sessed, as by a daemonic power. I remembered that I had 
read somewhere of a species of Eastern daemon who gains 
power over one only in proportion as one recognizes and fears 
him. I felt that I had been the victim of a deliberate and ma- 
levolent invasion, an invasion utilizing and augmenting to 
appalling and shadowy proportions all of the most elusive 
accidents of my life, thus giving to the contingent its effect 
of coherent and cumulative power. Finally, through some 
miscalculation on the part of the invader, or through some 
resurgence, unperceived but real, of my own identity, I had 
begun to recover myself. I had begun as a result of the im- 
mersion in the brute blood, in the crushed and struggling 
flesh, of the bitch. The invading power I could not identify. 
I felt it near me still, but slowly receding. 

I got up from where I sat and stretched myself out in the 
sun. I was minutely aware of my movements, my inclina- 
tions, my bodily functions. I could not blink my eyes with- 
out being aware of the darkness; I knew I was tired. It was as 
if there were darkness evenly underlying the brightness of 
the air, underlying everything, as if I might slip suddenly 
into it at any instant, and as if I held myself where I was by 
an act of the will, from moment to moment. From far over 
the hills, I heard a low snoring drone, rising and falling, as if 
there were a lonely bull in a far pasture. A quick and powerful 
team, four abreast, drawing a wheel plow, came over the rise 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile. The plow came down the 
slope swiftly and started around the base of the hill to circle 
slowly upward again, the horses arching and rippling, the 
driver bending forward and moving rapidly here and there 
to urge them on. From the sound and from the strange 
movements of the driver, I recognized Eli. I lay back and 
closed my eyes. The sun poured steadily into me. In a month 


I should be leaving for Colorado. I would never return. 
Yvor WINTERS 


DOVES 


I walked over the stubble hunting doves. 


The dove’s quick flight is a waving line like the contour of the 
mountains; 

He is dark like the mountain range above the sky; 

He appears, flies over, and disappears; he is the horizon bird 
of the Valley. 


The dove alights wing-pointed like a milkweed; 
His back is the color of milkweed and mullein; 


The dove walks shaking like the sun-gleams on the stubble; 
When he stands under an olive tree his red feet brighten the 
ground. 


At morning the tall olive branches where the dove roosts 

Strain to reach the descending flood of sunlight; 

At evening the dove circles over the olive trees while the sun 
sinks; 

He is a sun-bird of the Valley. 


When I shoot you dove there will be red drops on your buff 
and silver plumage; 

They will be as startling as blazing fire in the Valley. 

Your dark globular eyes will quaver; 

They are as mysterious to me as the life clinging to the sun- 
scorched seeds you eat. 

There will be red drops, but they are like those left when the 
hawk strikes; 

The hawk too is a sun-bird of the Valley; 

We are all of the Valley. 


Howarpb BAKER 


GASTON LACHAISE 


PROBABLY no artist now working in this country is more 
generally misunderstood than Gaston Lachaise. His refusal 
to join any societies or to subscribe to the catchwords of any 
clique has isolated him in misapprehension. 

To some people his nudes have seemed laden with gross- 
ness, though anyone who looks can see that their flesh is not 
debased, but as buoyant as a Gupta sculpture or the frescoes 
at Ajanta. And his small bronzes of parts of nudes turning 
handsprings have looked like mere freakishness. Yet no 
artist more eagerly embraces restrictions than Lachaise, or 
feels his inventiveness more stimulated by exact specifica- 
tions. He is delighted to be bound down to making a relief 
on a given subject for a particular place and lighting, or to 
making a faithful likeness of any given horse or man. Many 
of the small bronzes are “freakish” simply because in making 
them Lachaise had to invent his own restrictions — had 
to invent the riddle as well as the answer to the riddle. And 
being a man of enterprise, he set himself the most intricate 
riddles‘he could devise. It is almost too much to ask of an 
artist that he invent his own problems. They should be im- 
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posed by the purpose for which the work is called into being. 
If Lachaise sometimes seems freakish, it is not because he is 
wayward, but because his strength has so few exact tasks 
laid upon it. If he had the glamour of a Paris studio, instead 
of the commonplace accessibility of 8th street, his wits would 
probably be given enough commands to wrestle with. 

Lachaise may have inherited his love for creating according 
to specifications from his father, who was a cabinetmaker in 
Paris. Yet whatever it was that endowed him with this 
humility, it thereby enabled him to become the finest 
portrait sculptor now living — finer than Despiau because 
he is not caught in an elegant formula, and finer than Maillol 
because he is more various and alive. The concentration of 
individual life in Lachaise’s heads often reminds one of 
Houdon, since both of them dramatize a character in action. 
Yet unlike Houdon, who builds up his heads by pellets 
applied to a core, Lachaise is a true sculptor, a stone cutter 
who chisels a block to uncover the head inside, so that the 
result retains something of the original block’s massiveness. 

Lachaise is the only sculptor in this country who handles 
his medium with the assurance of a master experienced in 
all its possibilities and too reverent to force them. He has so 
thoroughly assimilated the lessons of the past that he works 
healthily in tradition without having to express himself 
“in the style of”? any particular period or artist. He never 
confuses the possibilities of various media, and so his draw- 
ings are not sketches for sculpture, not means to an end, but 
are ends in themselves and exist in their own right. 

In a sense every figure of Lachaise’s is a portrait — an 
individual struggling against a particular fate. He and 
Rouault seem to be the only two modern artists who strike 
at the heart of human tragedy — Rouault through the tragic 
persistence of the spirit, and Lachaise through the no less 
tragic exaltation of the flesh. 
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EMERSON 


I 
THROUGHOUT the nineteenth century there was a steady 


deterioration in the tone of American life and character. 
A study of Emerson may illuminate some of the causes for 
that deterioration. Emerson himself was a person of great 
moral strength and integrity; but the whole tendency of his 
philosophy was to destroy the tradition in which virtues 
such as his own could be cultivated. 

“T unsettle all things,’ was his own boast. “No facts are 
to me sacred; none are profane; I simply experiment, an 
endless seeker with no Past at my back.” It is true — more 
true than he realized — that his preaching unsettled all 
things; but his claim to represent homo Americanus — that 
mythical man-in-himself without teachers or ancestors — 
cannot be accepted. His own character owed everything to 
the past; and it was from the past — ultimately the Euro- 
pean past — that he borrowed the weapons with which he 
cut his connections with it. 

Emerson’s virtues were of a kind that only develop in a 
long-established and well-ordered society. His self-assurance, 
his public spirit, his sensitiveness to moral values were the 
fruit of a social organism more stable and more compact than 
any that now exists in either Europe or America. 

The New Englanders of that epoch had long memories. 
Their roots were back in medieval Europe; the original colo- 
nists had made in the new world a replica of their birthplace 
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and many customs which appear characteristically Yankee 
can be duplicated in the annals of medieval England. 
Immigrants had not become so numerous that they could 
not be absorbed. Concord, already two centuries old, had 
an air of permanence. There was little to indicate that 
another hundred years would not find Massachusetts still 
Puritan and its citizens still governing the Republic. When 
every particular seems to have its established place in the 
cosmic scheme, it is possible to find the universal in it; it 
was part of Emerson’s strength that he could see universal 
laws in terms of his Concord neighbors. 

Society was still rural. There were factories at Lowell; but 
Emerson saw little of industrialism and never understood it. 
The men among whom he lived had the strength and the 
wholeness of a life in direct contact with nature. Puritanism, 
though it tended always to produce bluntness of speech and 
eccentricity of behavior, had confirmed this healthy inde- 
pendence; and it had not wholly destroyed instinctive goo 
taste and feeling for craftsmanship. 

The whole of New England was permeated by a system of 
moral values; the function of all social organization was to 
cultivate them, and those persons who realized them most 
completely were honored by their neighbors. For two cen- 
turies piety, self-control, devotion to learning and the public 
interest had been ideals; ministers, scholars and statesmen 
had been an aristocracy. The Puritan values, compared with 
those of any community in Europe or the East, were crip- 
plingly narrow; but when they were inherited by someone 
who was not temperamentally disposed to fight against them, 
their narrowness was partly compensated for by their 
strength. Emerson was such a person. Sprung from seven 
generations of ministers, abstemious by temperament, he 
accepted the New England morality without hesitation; it 
became so nearly nature in him that it never occurred to him 
to doubt it. He enjoyed, therefore, the advantage of harmony 
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with the world in which he lived; if he fought with his con- 
temporaries it was not about values but about their applica- 
tion, because they paid only lip-service to virtues which both 
he and they acknowledged. He was not isolated from his 
environment, or compelled by its hostility to doubt himself. 

The New England values rested on supernatural and 
traditional buttresses. Emerson’s lifework was to remove 
those buttresses. He accepted the values so unquestioningly 
that he believed that they would remain, suspended in mid- 
air, so to speak, without any buttress whatsoever. 


II 


Emerson’s mistake seems to have been due to the very 
perfection of his own character. He was an optimist because 
he was himself innocent of evil. A study of the chief defect 
in the New England religion will explain how this happened. 

The medieval Catholic was never innocent of evil. Human 
nature was sinful; but the whole of that nature had once been 
good, and by grace it could be restored to its original per- 
fection. The inordinate desire for worldly goods was a perver- 
sion of the love of supernatural good. The Catholic, therefore, 
studied his evil desires and, instead of suppressing them, 
endeavored to divert them to good ends. Catholic dogma 
provided a scheme of values by which desires could be 
evaluated and progressively reformed. 

Puritanism, on the other hand, declared that the depravity 
of nature was hopeless. Any virtue which man might achieve 
was the work not of nature purified by grace but of grace 
alone; grace and nature, instead of codperating, were eter- 
nally at war. Grace showed itself, for Luther and Calvin, in 
certain feelings, and, for the New England orthodoxy, in 
obedience to a code of moral laws summarized in the Deca- 
logue. Nature, therefore, must be stifled; if possible, it must 
be driven below the level of consciousness, so that grace 
might be universal. The result was that many Puritans 
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obviously suffered from serious pathological aberrations; 
on the other hand, those in whom moral impulses were 
naturally weak were serene and innocent in the enjoyment 
of grace. 

It seems evident that Emerson was never seriously 
troubled by the demands of the flesh; he had little physical 
vitality, and his Spartan life carried him safely through the 
disturbances of youth. He was educated into the strict 
Calvinist code, which persisted long after Calvinist theology 
had been abandoned. It is probable that most of the illegal 
impulses to which his nature may have been subject were 
suppressed before they became conscious. It is certain that 
he never felt any serious moral struggle within himself; his 
writings contain no trace of it. He once complained that 
novels which depicted sensual temptation were untrue to life. 

A few indications of something pathological in his adjust- 
ment to life can be noticed. No Puritan, probably, was 
wholly free from it. He was, for example, naively shocked 
when, during his second visit to England, Carlyle and 
Dickens discussed the rarity of premarital chastity among 
Englishmen. And he was very unwilling to know the physical 
constituents of any dish set before him at dinner, checking 
such statements with the remark that it was “a perfect 
crystallization” or “made of roses.” It is obvious, however, 
that in the main he was healthy. 

A more robust contemporary said of him that he was 
‘utterly unconscious of himself as either good or evil. He 
had no conscience, in fact, and lived by perception.”’ This 
was also his own opinion. He proposed to inscribe the word 
“whim” over his doorpost; and he declared that “No law 
can be sacred to me but that of my nature. Good and bad 
are but names very readily transferable to that or this; the 
only right is what is after my constitution; the only wrong 
is what is against it.” Yet in practice no man was ever freer 
from unworthy desires or stricter in obedience to what he 
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considered to be duty. If he had no conscience, it was because 
his constitution performed the same functions. The result 
was a philosophy valuable only for those who have sup- 
pressed the baser side of their nature with the same com- 
pleteness. Not knowing what it was to be an erring human 
being, he was unable to prescribe for such. 


Ill 


Emerson’s philosophy was a reaction against Unitarianism. 
Unitarianism had had too low an opinion of human nature; 
Emerson sinned in the opposite direction. Since other tran- 
scendentalists, notably Bronson Alcott and Theodore Parker, 
arrived more or less independently at identical conclusions, 
the movement was probably inevitable; it could have been 
saved from error only by the appearance of a genius who 
knew other parts of the world beside New England. 

Unitarianism had rejected every dogma of traditional 
Christianity except supernatural revelation. It was based 
on the philosophy of John Locke. Man was not a sinner — 
it was impossible to 577 against a God whose sole character- 
istic was his benevolence; but he was ignorant of how best 
to make himself happy (or virtuous, which meant the same 
thing, virtue being merely enlightened self-love) until Jesus 
was commissioned by God to instruct him. Religion, there- 
fore, meant obedience to the commands of Jesus. Since there 
were no innate ideas and all knowledge was deduced from 
sensuous perception, any kind of mysticism was impossible. 
This dreary moralism, which virtually denied the existence 
of the soul, was preached by such men as Henry Ware and 
Andrews Norton, and was hailed as a release from super- 
stition. 

The transcendentalists reaffirmed the existence of the soul. 
Man, they declared, had an innate knowledge of religious 
truth, and religion meant a direct relationship between man 


and God. 
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To these ideas Emerson was predisposed by both character 
and education. His innocence convinced him that no external 
instruction was necessary in order to be good. Calvinist 
tradition, which reached him through his aunt, Mary Moody 
Emerson, taught him that man in a state of grace could 
approach God without intermediaries. At the age of seven- 
teen he noted, while reading Price, that conceptions of good 
and evil were innate. From that time on he selected, in his 
reading, whatever harmonized with his new religious atti- 
tude; he neglected or condemned whatever was opposed to it. 
For the beliefs of Unitarianism he substituted a new set of 
beliefs. These beliefs were derived from books, and only the 
principles of their combination and certain deductions from 
them were ia any way original. He adopted them because 
they explained his experience moré adequately than those 
which he had rejected; but the same experience might, in a 
different intellectual environment, have been explained by 
wholly different beliefs. In other words his philosophy is to be 
judged on its merits as an intellectual structure, not accepted 
as the word of a man who had any unusually deep insight 
into reality. 

Emerson’s masters all belonged to the mystical tradition 
of religious thought. Mysticism is not incompatible with 
Christianity, and some of the greatest Christian philosophers 
have also been mystics. The mystical tradition has, however, 
been more often heretical than orthodox. At its origin it was 
definitely hostile to Christianity. Emerson becomes most 
intelligible when he is considered as a Christian heretic. 

The core of heretical mysticism is the belief that the soul of 
man, not merely /ike God, as orthodox Christianity declares, 
is of the same substance as God; it is, therefore, untouched by 
original sin, has an innate knowledge of religious truth, and 
may attain to absolute union with the Godhead. Christian 
mystics modify these beliefs by admitting that the union of 
the soul with God is not so complete that it is absorbed in 
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God, and that even if the soul is good the will is still perverted 
and needs to be instructed by external authority. Mysticism 
also teaches a monism verging on pantheism. 

The founder of European mysticism was Plotinus. The 
doctrines of Plotinus were given a Christian coloring by 
Dionysus the Areopagite. Dionysus was translated into Latin 
by John Scotus Erigena, through whom the heretical tradi- 
tion was handed down to the medieval heretics and to a 
Catholic on the verge of heresy, Eckhart. The Germans who 
followed Eckhart influenced Luther, from whom Protestant- 
ism, and indirectly New England Puritanism, acquired 
mystical tendencies. More directly the tradition was in- 
herited by various Protestant sects, notably the Quakers, 
by Jacob Boehme, and by Swedenborg. In the eighteenth 
century it influenced the German philosophers, especially 
Schelling, and by them it was passed on to their English 
interpreters, Coleridge and Carlyle. Emerson touched this 
chain of thought at various places. His especial masters were 
Plotinus and his immediate disciples, and the contemporary 
English and Germans. He was influenced also by Boehme, 
Swedenborg, the Quakers, and the English Christian Pla- 
tonists; and he was predisposed to these ideas by his Calvinist 
background, in which, after the definitely Christian beliefs 
had been eliminated, only the mysticism remained. 

Mystical philosophy was an attempt to explain a very 
specific experience. All genuine mystics agree remarkably in 
their descriptions of it. The mystic begins by withdrawing 
completely from the external world; he goes, said Tauler, 
into “the quiet solitude where no word is spoken, where is 
neither creature nor image nor fancy.” He does not think of 
God; his God can be defined only by negatives; he must deny 
to God, said Albert of Cologne, “first of all, bodily and 
sensible attributes, then intelligible qualities, and lastly, that 
being which would keep him among created things.” And 
when he has thus shut out every memory of the material 
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world, he arrives at what Tauler called “the quiet Desert of 
the Godhead, the Divine Darkness,” and Eckhart “the end 
of all things” where is “the hidden Darkness of the eternal 
Godhead, unknown and never to be known.” It follows that 
there can be no relationship between the mystical experience 
and conduct (“If I say God is good, it is not true,” said 
Eckhart); when the mystic returns to the world he must obey 
the laws as before. Pseudo-mysticism, on the other hand, 
the mysticism of those who have not themselves had any 
genuine mystical experience, regards the divinity which 
man finds within himself as positive, giving positive com- 
mands — not as something so completely removed from 
sensible things that it can be described only in negatives. 
The medieval heresies were caused by pseudo-mysticism of 
this kind. , 

Emerson was a pseudo-mystic. He had mystical feelings, 
but no true mystical experience. His mysticism was founded 
on those moments of exhilaration, caused by a feeling of 
harmony between oneself and the external world, which 
everyone occasionally experiences. “Crossing a bare com- 
mon,” he said, “in snow puddles, at twilight, under a clouded 
sky, without having in my thoughts any occurrence of 
special good fortune, I have enjoyed a perfect exhilaration.” 
“Standing on the bare ground — my head bathed by the 
blithe air and uplifted into infinite space, — all mean 
egotism vanishes. I become a transparent eyeball; 1 am 
nothing; I see all; the currents of the Universal Being cir- 
culate through me; I am part or parcel of God.” 

The resultant philosophy was very similar to that preached 
by the heretical mystics of the middle ages. 


IV 


With the exception of “English Traits” nearly everything 
that Emerson wrote was an embroidering of a few very 
simple ideas. These ideas were as follows: God as moral law; 
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the world as an emanation from God; man as having divinity 
within himself; “self-reliance”; and a religion not of author- 
ity but of the spirit. 

Emerson’s conception of God was the result of his New 
England ancestry. Puritanism, forbidding the use of images 
or concrete symbols and insisting that man could know God 
directly, had seen Him chiefly as a law-giver; He had de- 
livered the Ten Commandments on Sinai, and the purpose 
first of His Covenant with the Jews and afterwards of the 
Christian revelation was to induce men to obey those com- 
mandments. In each generation the Massachusetts churches 
had affirmed this moralism more emphatically, until with 
Unitarianism it had become the whole of religion. Emerson 
admitted that God might have other attributes besides 
morality, but, since he accepted the New England pro- 
hibition of images, man could not know those attributes. 
“We have faculties to perceive his laws,” he said, “but 
himself how obscurely.” For practical purposes God meant 
nothing except moral law. “My point is,” he declared, “that 
the movement of the whole machine, the motive force of life, 
and of every particular life, is moral. . . . The iron of iron, 
the fire of fire, the ether and source of all the elements, is 
moral forces.” This was Emerson’s most important addition 
to the mystical tradition. By thus combining mysticism and 
Puritanism he manufactured a compound more anarchical 
than either of its elements had been alone. 

That the world was an emanation from God was a doctrine 
which Emerson derived from Plotinus, and found confirma- 
tion of in the Indian mystics. He became not only a moralist 
but a pantheist. “I believe,” he said, “in the omnipresence; 
that is, that the All is in each particle; that entire nature 
reappears in every leaf and moss.”’ 

Why, then, did the world appear to be partly evil? For this 
Emerson had two answers. The earlier in time was that evil 
should be considered not in itself but as a part of the cosmos. 
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We should “observe how finely in nature all these disagree- 
able individuals integrate themselves into a cleanly and 
pleasing whole.” “God is promoted by the worst. . . . They 
perform a beneficence they know not of.” “Scarce an infant 
or idiot exists who cannot somehow or other contribute to the 
wellbeing of the universe.” This had been the answer given 
by Augustine and by Jonathan Edwards, and in Emerson’s 
youth it was accepted by most of the Calvinist churches. 
Since Emerson had formulated it before he was eighteen it 
seems evident that he derived it from the intellectual atmos- 
phere of his time. But whereas Edwards had seen this con- 
trast between good and evil as aesthetic, to Emerson it was 
primarily moral. It became his law of compensation, which 
he explained, while still at Harvard, as due to “the intentions 
of Providence to limit human perfectibility and to bind 
together good and evil, like life and death, by indissoluble 
connections.” 

Emerson later added a second explanation, which he 
probably took from Plotinus, though he could have found it 
also in such Christian mystics as Augustine and St. Thomas 
or in Jonathan Edwards. This was that evil was a negation; 
it had no real existence. “Essence, or God,” said Emerson, 
“is not a relation or a part, but the whole. . . . Nature, 
truth, virtue, are the influx from thence. Vice is the absence 
or departure of the same. Nothing, Falsehood, may indeed 
stand as the great Night or shade on which as a background 
the living universe paints itself forth, but no fact is begotten 
by it; it cannot work, for it is not. It cannot work any good; 
it cannot work any harm. It is harm inasmuch as it is worse 
not to be than to be.” 

If nature was an emanation from God, it followed that 
God could be found in nature. This had been a game often 
played by Christian mystics, who had found everywhere 
analogies for the Trinity and the Atonement. With Emerson, 
influenced chiefly by Swedenborg, it assumed a different 
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form; he found in nature manifestations of God’s moral laws. 
“Every natural fact,” he said, “is a symbol of some spiritual 
fact.” “The laws of moral nature answer to those of matter 
as face to face in a glass.” Heat was identical with love, and 
the laws of gravitation with purity of heart. “The axioms of 
physics translate the laws of ethics.” The purpose of science 
was, therefore, not so much to discover the structure of the 
material universe as to shed light on God’s moral laws. 
Nature was only a vast metaphor for morality; “what we ask 
of her is only words to clothe our thoughts.” The attraction 
of science was in “the sublime delight with which the in- 
tellect contemplates each new analogy appearing between the 
laws of Nature and its own law of life.” Correctly interpreted, 
all natural phenomena “hint or thunder to man the laws of 
right and wrong, and echo the Ten Commandments.” 
“Wherever you enunciate a physical law,” said Emerson, 
“T hear in it a moral rule.” 

This conception of science as a branch of ethics is scarcely 
nearer to the world of the modern physicist than primitive 
animism or the medieval search for theological symbols. 
Even those persons who believe that, because Eddington’s 
matter is less solid than Clerk-Maxwell’s, idealism is once 
more admissible, will hardly identify the law of gravitation 
with purity of heart. 

If it were merely a poetic fancy, we might dismiss it as, in 
reading Augustine, we dismiss his mysticism of numbers. 
But, by an extraordinary confusion of the planes of being, 
Emerson proceeded to deduce important consequences. 
If the laws of nature were identical with those of morality, 
then to understand them and obey them was a form of 
virtue; success in other words was a result of moral goodness. 
“Success,” said Emerson, “consists in close appliance to the 
laws of the world and since those laws are intellectual and 
moral, an intellectual and moral obedience.” “Money . . . 
is, in its effects and laws, as beautiful as roses. Property keeps 
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the accounts of the world, and is always moral. The property 
will be found where the labor, the wisdom and the virtue 
have been in nations, in classes, and (the whole life-time 
considered, with the compensations) in the individual also.” 
This was the basis of Emerson’s optimism. “The league 
between virtue and nature,” he said, “engages all things to 
assume a hostile front to its vice. The beautiful laws and 
substances of the world persecute and whip the traitor. He 
finds that things are arranged for truth and benefit.” “An 
eternal, beneficent necessity is always bringing things right.” 
Here was a transcendentalist reinterpretation of the Old- 
Testament Puritan belief that providence punished the 
wicked and rewarded the virtuous with riches. Among the 
Yankee farmers of Concord it had a little plausibility. But its 
effect was to justify new forces, whrch were soon to destroy 
the rural society in which Emerson lived. 

That man had divinity within himself was a doctrine of 
mysticism; Emerson found it in Plotinus and the Indians. 
He arrived at it by way of the distinction between the reason 
and the understanding which he took from Coleridge. “Our 
compound nature,” he said, “differences us from God, but 
our reason is not to be distinguished from the divine Es- 
sence.”” Emerson considered this to be the most important 
feature of his philosophy. “In all my lectures,” he said, “I 
have taught one doctrine, namely, the infinitude of the 
private man.’”’ Emerson’s use of it strongly recalls his ances- 
tral Puritanism. Puritanism had declared that elect persons, 
after their conversion, had the grace of God within them, 
which the individual must obey. “Philosophy,” said Emer- 
son, “shakes hands at last with the simplest Methodist and 
teaches one fact with him, namely, that it is the grace of 
God, — all grace, — no inch of space left for the impertinence 
of human will.” Calvin’s rigid distinction between the elect 
and the damned reappeared in Emerson. Emerson the demo- 
crat could use words of the greatest contempt for the masses, 
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who did not obey the Oversoul within themselves; they were 

animals,” he said, “in state of pupilage, and nearer the 
chimpanzee.” But whereas for Calvin salvation was de- 
pendent on God’s election and was reserved for a few, Emer- 
son looked forward to a day when all men would surrender 
to the Oversoul. 

By “‘self-reliance” Emerson meant obedience to the 
Oversoul; as his son remarked, it should more accurately 
have been called ‘“‘God-reliance.’”” Man, he said, must sur- 
render his individual will and intellect, and act only in 
obedience to the instincts of his soul; these instincts were the 
Oversoul expressing itself in him, and were identical with the 
forces which governed the material universe; they were, 
therefore, moral, and he who obeyed them could do no 
wrong. Man was great in so far as he made himself a vehicle 
for the divine spirit. This abandonment Emerson preached 
in the most uncompromising terms. “As the traveller who 
has lost his way throws his reins on his horse’s neck and 
trusts to the instinct of the animal to find his road, so must 
we do with the divine animal who carries us through this 
world,” he said. 

All religion is a self-surrender of the individual to some- 
thing larger than himself. In traditional Christianity the 
individual surrendered to the City of God, whose earthly 
representative was the Church; the Church gave him moral 
standards which he used to evaluate his own experiences. 
Emerson recommended that the individual should surrender 
to his own unconscious. “‘The unconscious,” he said, “is ever 
the act of God Himself.”” This doctrine had two causes. By 
combining mysticism with Puritanism Emerson had decided 
that the moral sentiment, the instincts of the individual, and 
the Oversoul were all identical. And he never found cause to 
alter his opinion because the strength of the moral censorship 
which his Puritan education had given him prevented 1m- 
moral instincts from entering his consciousness — or at least 
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from disguising themselves as angels of light. He did not 
shrink from deductions even more remarkable; instinct was 
still divine when it expressed itself in children and in crowds; 
children were naturally good; and as for crowds, a common 
danger or desire would “knit a multitude into one man,” and 
rouse that “giant overcome with sleep,” “the generic soul,” 
whose eyes would “straight pierce through all appearances” 
and his tongue tell ““what should be in the latest time.” 

Surrender to an impulse is good or bad according to the 
nature of the impulse. Spontaneous goodness is usually the 
result of previous discipline. Emerson had been disciplined, 
and the impulses to which he surrendered were good. He did 
not find this surrender easy: “I have my own stern claims 
and perfect circle,” he said; “if any one imagines that this 
law is lax, let him keep its commandment one day.” Yet he 
never admitted a need for discipline, and he forbade any 
attempt to judge an impulse; rational or external moral 
standards would be an interference with the Oversoul. 
“Long before the opinion comes the instinct that a particular 
act is . . . wrong,” he declared. “First thoughts are from 
God.” And even more definitely: ““Our moral nature is 
vitiated by any interference of our will. People represent 
virtue as a struggle, and take to themselves great airs upon 
their attainments, and the question is everywhere vexed 
when a noble nature is commended, whether the man is not 
better who strives with the temptation. But there is no merit 
in the matter. Either God is there or He is not there. We love 
characters in proportion as they are impulsive and spon- 
taneous.”” Abandonment alone was good, no matter to what 
instincts or passions the individual abandoned himself. 
“What is love, and why is it the chief good, but because it 
is an overpowering enthusiasm? Never self-possessed or 
prudent, it is all abandonment.” 

Emerson’s “self-reliance” was a logical result of Protestant 
doctrine. Luther had taught that God communicated His 
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grace directly to the souls of the elect; the result was to sub- 
stitute, for the guidance of an external and rational system 
of values, the supremacy of Feeling. As long as Christianity 
survived in some form Feeling was admitted as divine only 
when its impulses had biblical justification, and in the ortho- 
dox churches of New England obedience to the bible had 
almost wholly taken the place of Feeling; but the various 
antinomian sects had declared, like Emerson, that by obeying 
their wildest whims and impulses they were obeying God. 
Though, however, Emerson was predisposed to “self-reli- 
ance”’ by his ancestry, it was from Neo-Platonic mysticism 
that he actually deduced it. Not having had the true mystical 
experience, he imagined that the God in the soul was pobitive 
and gave positive commands. The heretical mystics of the 
middle ages had fallen into the same error and for the same 
reasons, though they did not have Emerson’s justification 
of regarding the Oversoul as primarily moral. Amaury of 
Bene, for example, who had studied Erigena’s translation of 
Dionysus, was burnt at the stake in 1204 for teaching Emer- 
sonian “‘self-reliance.”” The Beghards and the Brethren of 
the Free Spirit, later in the same century, declared that 
“more faith should be given to the things which come from 
the human heart than to the gospels; the soul’s Inward Voice 
is safer than the truths preached by the Church.” According 
to their enemies they claimed “to be divine by nature, and 
they make no distinction between God and themselves.” 
“Whenever their nature urges them in any direction,” said 
Tauler, “they follow the impulse, so that the freedom of the 
spirit may be unhindered.” Similar doctrines were preached 
in the sixteenth century by the German Anabaptists and in 
the seventeenth by the English Ranters. 

Emerson’s religion of the spirit was the consequence of 
“self-reliance.” The man who obeyed the Oversoul within 
himself needed the aid of no institution. “The relations of the 
soul to the divine spirit are so pure that it is profane to seek 
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to interpose helps.”” Poetic symbols might be useful, but the 
error of all established religions was in treating them as more 
than symbols; it was ‘“‘the mistake of an accidental and 
individual symbol for an universal one.” “The history of all 
hierarchies seems to show that all religious error consisted 
in making the symbol too stark and solid and was at last 
nothing but an excess of the organ of language.” “Self- 
reliance” made all moral or religious authority unnecessary: 
“He, who has the law-giver, may with safety not only 
neglect, but even contravene every written commandment.” 
Such a man, being for all intents perfect, needed no secular 
authority either: ““The appearance of character makes the 
state unnecessary.” If there were ‘“‘a reliance on the moral 
sentiment and a sufficient belief in the unity of things,” then 
society could be “maintained without artificial restraints, 
as well as the solar system.” This was the only reformation 
that was needed; teach men to obey the Oversoul, and not 
only wickedness and misery but “toothache and indigestion, 
cramp and croup, pain and poverty” would vanish. 
Emerson expected the reformation in the near future. 
“The distinction of the new age”’ would be, he believed, “the 
refusal of authority.” There was “a steady tendency of the 
thoughtful and virtuous to a deeper belief and reliance on 
spiritual facts.” “This gradual casting off of material aids, 
and the growing trust in the private self-supplied powers of 
the individual” was “the affirmative principle of the recent 
philosophy.” “The next age will behold God in the ethical 
laws — and will regard natural history, private fortunes and 
politics . . . as illustrations of those laws.” In other words, 
there was to be a new revelation and a new race of men. 
Emerson sometimes assumed the air of a John the Baptist 
prophesying a new Messiah. “The man who shall be born,” 
he said, ““whose advent men and events prepare and foresee, 
is one who shall enjoy his connection with a higher life.” “I 
look for the new Teacher that ... shall show that the 
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Ought, that Duty, is one thing with Science, with Beauty and 
with Joy.” 

This mystical looking-forward to a miraculous future was 
strengthened by another mysticism — Emerson’s faith in 
America. America has always inspired optimistic prophecies 
(Jonathan Edwards expected to see the rebirth of the Mes- 
siah) ; and the idea is by no means dead that in the new world 
there must inevitably be a new culture —a spontaneous 
generation from the soil, without parents or intelligible 
causes. In practice, since hatred of European institutions has 
been the chief cause for immigration, the American dream 
has usually been of a world where men can live without those 
institutions. For Emerson America meant freedom from all 
authority; every American would be guided by the Spirit. 
“A nation of men will for the first time exist,” he declared, 
“because each believes himself inspired by the Divine Soul 
which also inspires all men.” He believed that it would be the 
function of the United States to realize the spiritual religion 
of the future, and to embody the moral sentiment “in the 
laws, in the jurisprudence, in international law, in political 
economy.” 

As a matter of fact, though Emerson did not realize it, this 
delusion first appeared at least a thousand years before the 
discovery of America. Almost since the foundation of Chris- 
tianity heretical mystics dreamed of a coming Age of the 
Holy Ghost, when by some more or less miraculous revolution 
discipline and authority would be superseded and man would 
enjoy direct communication with God. The Montanists in 
the third century after Christ expected “the Church of the 
Spirit by means of the spiritual man, not the Church which 
consists of a number of bishops.” Erigena prophesied an Age 
of the Spirit, and the prophecy was repeated by the Abbot 
Joachim and by Amaury of Bene; the Spiritual Franciscans 
and other medieval heretics preached the coming of the 
Paraclete, influencing even orthodox Catholics like Dante. 
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After the Reformation the Anabaptists, the Ranters, and 
some other Protestant sects declared that because man would 
be guided directly by the Spirit Church and State were no 
longer needed. 

This delusion has led always to the same consequences. 
For example: The marital tie is conspicuously an institution 
which man needs because he is imperfect. All the more ex- 
treme heretical mystics abolished marriage, declaring that 
the affections must be free and man should not restrict his 
love to a single person. The Vermont perfectionists in Emer- 
son’s lifetime made every male in their colony the husband 
of every female. From the same starting point Emerson 
arrived in due course at the same conclusion, though he 
expressed it much more cautiously. “The great and crescive 
self,” he said, “rooted in absolute nature, supplants all 
relative existence and ruins the kingdom of mortal friendship 
and love. Marriage (in what is called the spiritual world) is 
impossible. . . . The universe is the bride of the soul. All 
private sympathy is partial.” 

It is instructive to see how the old dream of the heretics, 
transplanted to a fresh soil, acquired an appearance of reality 
from union with the new dream of America. 


Vi 


Historically, Emerson is important because he helped to 
destroy the New England theocracy. After him it was im- 
possible for educated Puritans to accept the Christian myth 
or to think in theological terms; religion meant a vague 
respect for the moral sentiment, whether embodied in Christ 
or Socrates or Emerson himself. Emerson was so typically a 
product of New England, and his philosophy was so ob- 
viously a counter-irritant to Unitarianism, that it is not 
surprising that in his own section he should have had a large 
following. But, since he thought in terms which the modern 
world has almost forgotten, and since his position can easily 
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be plotted on the map of the Christian heresies, it is strange 
that he should have had, and still have, so much influence 
in the world at large. 

Something was due, no doubt, to his championship of 
America and his declarations of cultural independence; but a 
more important reason was that the main tendencies of his 
religious philosophy agreed with the secular beliefs of his, 
and our, time. 

The modern faith is liberalism. Liberalism treats man as an 
abstract entity, not as a member of some social organism 
which moulds his habits and beliefs. Viewed from another 
angle, it appears as a denial of original sin. Man needs no 
external values, embodied in institutions, to guide or disci- 
pline him; he is happiest when left most completely free for 
self-expression. The purpose of all social organization is not to 
promote good living but to protect the individual’s life and 
freedom. This negative and dissolvent force, which offers no 
positive ideals but destroys all previous ideals, is not confined 
to any part of the world; but it has encountered least opposi- 
tion in America. Its driving force has been its adoption by 
the new industrialism warring against agrarian conserva- 
tism. Emerson’s thought was medieval, contrasted with 
that of Bentham or Rousseau; but it has contributed to 
the same result — the destruction of all moral authority. 
Men forget that he identified the law of gravitation with 
purity of heart and that by “self-reliance” he meant 
God-reliance; they remember him as the prophet of self- 
reliance. 

The will, however, needs moral authority, and home-made 
substitutes do not inspire the same confidence. Liberal 
philosophy solves the problem by denying the existence of the 
will. In practice the result is that one submits oneself to the 
tides of emotion, in the hope that they will overwhelm any 
rational doubt or control. Here again liberalism is reinforced 
by Emerson. He also counselled abandonment and spon- 
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taneity, declaring that our nature was “vitiated by any 
interference of our will,” though he reached this conclusion 
by a wholly different route. “The one thing which we seek 
with insatiable desire,” he said, “‘is to forget ourselves, to be 
surprised out of our propriety, to lose our sempiternal mem- 
ory and to do something without knowing how or why; in 
short to draw a new circle. Nothing great was ever achieved 
without enthusiasm.” 

Emerson himself, moreover, inspires the utmost confidence. 
This apostle of Dionysus was a water-drinker, a good hus- 
band and father, a citizen of the utmost integrity. He rose 
at six, studied assiduously, and for recreation walked in the 
woods. He had a gift for phrase-making rarely equalled in 
English literature; and though he may not have been a great 
writer, everything that he wrote had the texture of authentic 
literary personality. Emerson’s virtues were the result of 
those institutions which his philosophy helped to destroy; but 
their effect was to justify that philosophy, to make it seem 
safe and respectable. 

Nobody will deny that Emerson’s philosophy gave too 
much encouragement to the worst tendencies of the time, to 
anarchical individualism, unchecked pursuit of wealth, and 
contempt for public spirit. Emerson himself was not blind to 
the faults of his contemporaries. When he curbed his moral- 
istic propensities and applied himself to observation, he was 
always admirable (his best book is probably ‘English 
Traits”). Such a statement, for example, as that Americans 
had no passions but only appetites is worth all the “Essays.” 
Unfortunately, he was unable to readjust his philosophy in 
order to counter the evils which he observed. In later life he 
lacked vitality for original thought; beyond the age of forty 
he merely organized his stock of ideas and repeated them. 
For the last thirty years of his life he uttered only more and 
more dogmatic statements of his beliefs; and every fresh 
realization of degeneracy round him called out only a more 
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emphatic assertion that confidence in the moral sentiment 
was the panacea for all human ills. 

“I see movements, I hear aspirations,” he said in 1867, 
“but I see not how the great God prepares to satisfy the 
heart in the new order of things. No Church, no State 
emerges; and when we have extricated ourselves from all the 
embarrassments of the social problem, the oracle does not 
yet emit any light on the mode of individual life. A thousand 
negatives it utters, clear and strong, on all sides; but the 
sacred affirmative it hides in the deepest abyss.” “The 
gracious motions of the soul — piety, adoration, —I do not 
find.”” Now that the old religions were dead, “we are alarmed 
in our solitude; we would gladly recall the life that so offended 
us.” “Frightful is the solitude of the soul which is without 
God.” In these words there was a note of despair, and Emer- 
son’s remedies did little to dispel it. “Heroic resolutions,” he 
said, were needed. “A new crop of geniuses” might be born 
who “with happy heat and a bias for theism” would “bring 
asceticism and duty and magnanimity into vogue again.” 
God’s communications with mankind were as yet intermittent, 
but later there might be “a broad and steady altar-flame.” 

If only the birth of “a new crop of geniuses”’ could save 
society, then society was probably doomed. The younger 
generation in New England took the hint. Some of them were 
already flying to Europe or to the Roman Church —a 
tendency which Emerson noticed and deplored. The re- 
mainder took shelter from a world of appetites behind the 
Genteel Tradition. This new conservatism was founded on 
culture and good taste; but because it had no real faith in the 
values which it adopted, because it had lost all vital links 
with any tradition, it could not absorb new experiences or 
master its environment. Fear and not a religious affirmation 
was its root, and therefore it was desiccated and without 
vitality. 

Henry BamrorD PARKES 


A JOURNEY AWAY 


SEA-KIN 

we have broken away, 
Our hearts are grounded 
in the waterways, 

Our butts foam 

in the current like a keel. 
We pray you 

let your wings blaze 

in the sterling course. 


2 


Above the fireplace 

the portrait of an old man 
with a fowling piece 

and period whiskers 

Sir William Cavendish 

6th Bart. and brevet-major 
11th Hussars. 
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Crest 
and shield: a demi-man 
affronté in armor, 
the helmet adorned 
with three feathers, 
holding in the dexter 
hand a scimitar. 
Two miner’s picks. 
Omne Solum Forti Patria. 


3 


We climbed the stairs, 
the white dress flowing 
from the lady’s sides. 


She turned the pottery lamp. 
How shall I wear you, 
center crown stone/great 
blue solitaire of sentiment? 


They will say I am Jewish. 


She took my hand and pointed out 

the men’s shops with terrazzo floors, 

the city desks, the shoe windows, 

the Carlton waiters with a canapé 

of coral lobster, 666 for colds 

and fevers, the suburban shore drive, 
the old man hammering in the doll shop. 


So light the room, like air 

about a willow branch. 

A glass stands on the golden table. 
Prints of St. Marks, The Bargello, 
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Mme. Lebrun and Her Daughters. 
A glass vase with a spinning stem. 


“This is my daughter Sue” 


and sat adamic as with jug 
and towel for a painter. 


A young girl’s study. Lace 
and nimbus from the north. 
She played a classical pianoforte 
clef-wandering sweet pinna tremolo 
a Chippendale in a dominoes etude: 
the Bird pirriko pirriko prrrk 

ia 1a , 
the leghorn rustling in the brush 
the creek between the rockshelves 
Nancy with a bunch of wet grapes. 


4 
A light in the morning 
crystallized upon the crest 
entranced the virgin. 
There the fawn stood 
hunted, bated, sensi- 

tized and sainfoin breath, 
being unknown to himself 
a cornea of light. 


5 
The black arena bull bled in the neck. 
The ladies are gone. I throw a rose 
upon the black loins. Tomorrow 
another bull fight and the gall- 
irk of cafard and skeptic. 
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6 


The wayfarer met the passerby 

in death’s champaign of flowers. 

As the lint blew through their skulls 
they spoke discreetly of the next world, 
of the slobland to the left 

and the coprolite above. 

The headvoices made a meaningless aside 
in keeping with the serious scene. 


7 

One o’clock. A rainy night. 
The sea air darkens on the wheelhouse. 
The binnacle glows. 

“Ho there! Ho!”’ 
The Frisco Cross, a twin-screw tanker, 
burns in the hull. 

“Who are you?” 
A dry face. The chronometer tilts. 

“All 

lights burning brightly, Sir.” Ist Ruhe. 


Cart RakosI 


SCENERY AND 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ARNO Elis he cts Larah 


CHARACTERS 


ScENERY AND GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Page I 


SCENERY may be autumn scenery. 

George Washington is mentioned. He is also remembered. 

Autumn scenery is warm if the fog has lifted. 

And the moon has set in the day-time in what may be 
drifting clouds. It sets very quickly and this is when, any one 
is watching and it is setting in the day-time when the sun is 
shining. Any sign is a good sign. 


Page 2 


Scenery if seen makes a home a home of their seeing how 
happily she may choose flowers. Will she feed him. George 
Washington is a memory he may be welcome. Nor indeed 
with theirs as he may be welcome. Scenery if in the autumn 
is beautiful and very resembling and we are content to have 
it. 

What is scenery. Scenery is a pleasure. And they might 
say they have not forgotten. 
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Nor if they are happy with the scenery they might say 
that scenery is their amount and they may nor will it be that 
it is not forgotten. For them or for themselves. In autumn. 


Page 3 


In autumn there are birds singing in some trees. The 
scenery in autumn is lovely. 

The George Washington is not a memory. 

He has been in the country. 

Autumn scenery is lovely and as it is a good season and 
there is little money it is easy to find men workers. 

George Washington was the father of his country. He was 
first in war first in peace and first in the hearts of his country- 
men his life is not a memory. 

The scenery of autumn is very lovely. There are many 
walnuts and the marshes are not empty nor are the rocks of 
trees nor of their color nor is there any lack of plenty. 


Page 4 


She may prefer flowers to scenery roses to rivers dahlias to 
pleasures and daisies to their place. It is very often lovely to 
see scenery. Autumn scenery may be like summer that is as 
to climate. 

George Washington spelled alike and born in February. 
All who will love to peal nuts and even not mean to leave 
any one or rather in the autumn seeing nuts lie will stoop and 
get them or else not may be said to be resembling to George 
Washington in respect to their birthday being in the month 
of February. 

If it rains it spoils the autumn scenery because it causes 
the leaves to fall. 

Poplars in fours not an autumn landscape fours of poplars 
not an autumn landscape fours in poplars not autumn 
scenery. A dog does what he should. 
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They will come to be ready to find autumn warm it may be 
it may very well be warm in autumn. 
George Washington may be easy to write. 


Page 5 


To find autumn scenery. They will see it readily. They will 
admire it and it is agreeable find it agreeable when it is warm. 

George Washington. 

Weigh feathers. This makes autumn scenery and it is very 
beautiful. 

As well be happy. 

George Washington was and is the father of his country. 

No not by themselves they will be unknown. 

Autumn scenery is beautiful and it is regularly satisfied as 
an occasion. They will occasionally visit me. 


Page 6 


Autumn or scenery brothers close or well. Will they care 
for the color. Which they make of the vine. Because it is very 
well if it must matter. 

In autumn it is very warm. 

And therefor they will please those who say the others 
told him how soon in the day. At day break he saw her and 
he went toward her and she was well on her way. Any day 
earlier any day. On an autumn day. It is dangerous. Because 
they might be there. They always are because it is the place 
for them to be. 

But to her. Did it. Any autumn day is different from any 
summer day or any winter day. 

George Washington is pleased to come that is all who are 
ready are ready to rule. 


Page 7 


Please do not let me wander. 
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Page 8 


She is very sleepy. George Washington. She is very sleepy. 
The autumn scenery when seen at a distance need not neces- 
sarily be tempted by wind. They may clear skies. But not a 
new moon. In autumn a new moon is well advanced. And a 
cloud can never cover it partly or be gracious rather to like 
red and blue all out but you. George Washington is famous as 
a nation. 


Page 9 
She may be dark it may be dark and as well. He colors 


with pleasure as well. 

The autumn landscape is warmer with a full moon. 

It should not be a disturbance if they can mistake a bird 
for a bat or a bat for a bird and find it friendly. 

They may be three to sing severally that George Wash- 
ington may be seen to be beautifully with when they dwell 
then upon the beauty and autumn beauty of autumn scenery. 
One in two and one in three and one in one. And they may be 
not with some which may be that they are better with me. 
One and one. Or may be made a sum. 


Page 10 


Autumn scenery can be called summer. 

It can also be dry and rain. 

It need be only when they are and were well and happy. 

They may include their reception. 

It is part of the time that it 1s an advantage. 

What is autumn landscape they cannot plough. 

What also is autumn landscape since as because they can 
collect all that is grown. 

What do they like in autumn landscape after a while they 
like it to turn into rain. 

George Washington may easily have come and gone also 
have gone also have come. And so they think it very welcome. 
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So much of it turning rapidly from trimming to feeling and 
from feeling to varying. 

May they be thankful. In case of which pleases. An autumn 
landscape pleases. And there is sun. 


Page II 


If it rains will it stop if it rains will it go on in autumn. 

Each one of twenty men and twenty women each one of 
any men or any women may be in place of men and women. 
And so be ready. Are you ready yet. Not yet. 

It is very often thoughtless to ask for more than they are 
needing. 

And in such a way if it is raining in autumn it is easy to 
wait for rose planting and also to ask a favor. Will they 
grant. Very likely. ' 

There is warm rain in autumn and cold wind and a large 
sun and a moon easily not seen as coming and as staying. 
They may be very likely as well to satisfy. And particularly 
at a distance. 

What could be done at noon can be done at night. 

They will think very well of having some rain again. George 
Washington is often broken. As very well. 


Page 12 


Put you where they can. 

When they see they may. 

Or they will. 

Autumn is made of they well and willing to go about at 
night when the weather is warm and when the weather is 
cold when it is wet and a pleasure to them as they may be 
easily in and out. 

Autumn scenery is not made of dahlias. 

Autumn scenery either. 

Autumn scenery is not made of dahlias nor of whether they 
gather dahlias. 
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Autumn scenery may be nicely when the weather is warm 
and the snow not cold autumn scenery may be nicely when 
they can and the autumn scenery is autumn scenery in 
September to January. For which they may be going to 
thank. And so George Washington is meant to be peopled. 

A play and an event. 

Also a story and their birth. 

Possibly the men and their arrival. 

May be they will. 


Page 13 
Ought fourteen to be very well when they will be thirteen. 


And so they understand distress in the country districts 
which they have not there not in the. Country districts. 


Page 14 

All call exuberance or all call or all sigh with pleasure that 
they enjoy their exuberance in not alone not only made in 
theirs and with enjoy. 

An autumn scenery may be debated. They may claim rich 
and poor in moon and mist and very clearly a lit house. Or 
other may they order or in a claim refuse a house made a 
name. 

Autumn scenery they call autumn scenery. 

She may relish autumn scenery. 

Nor will they place autumn scenery unaware. 

Should for them declare. They declare. Nor indeed. In 
choice. 

Autumn scenery has hope of a welfare in summer. Or 
where. 

Autumn scenery she feels nicely. 

Why is George Washington ought. 


Pleasure in alike autumn scenery. 
GERTRUDE STEIN 


IN MEMORIAM: HART CRANE 


. 


THE career of Hart Crane will be written by later critics as 
a chapter in the neo-Symbolist movement, but its distinctive 
features will make an historical view of his work misleading 
and incomplete. Like most poets of his time in America, 
Crane discovered Rimbaud through Eliot and the Imagists; 
it is certain that long before he had done any of his best work 
he had come to believe himself the spiritual heir of the French 
poet. And of course any short view of modern poetry will 
place Crane among the Symbolists. While it is true that he 
mastered the Symbolist use of metaphor, it is also true that 
this technique is an historical feature of all poetic language. 
Whether Crane’s style is Symbolistic, or should, in many 
instances, like the first six or seven stanzas of “The River,” 
be called Elizabethan, is a point of argument for future 
critics. A comparison of The Bridge with A Season in Hell 
shows but little essential affinity for Rimbaud. Rimbaud 
achieved “‘disorder” out of an implicit order, after a deliber- 
ate cultivation of “derangement,” but in our time the de- 
rangement of our intellectual systems is accomplished; with 
Crane the disorder was original and fundamental. That is 
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the special quality of his mind that belongs peculiarly to our 
own time. His aesthetic problem, however, was more general; 
it was the historic problem of romanticism. 

Harold Hart Crane was born in Garrettsville, Ohio, on 
July 4, 1899. His birthplace is a small town near Cleveland, 
in the old Western Reserve, a region which, as distinguished 
from the lower portions of the state, where people from the 
Southern up-country settled, was populated largely by New 
England stock. He seems to have known little of his ancestry, 
but he frequently said that his maternal forbears had given 
Hartford, Connecticut, its name, and that they went “back 
to Stratford-on-Avon” —a notion that gave him distinct 
pleasure. His formal education was slight. After the third 
year at high school, it ceased, and he worked in his father’s 
candy factory. He often told me that money had been set 
aside for his education at college, but that it had been used 
for other purposes. With the instinct of genius he read the 
great poets, but he never acquired much objective mastery of 
literature, or even of the history of his country — a defect of 
considerable interest when we remember that his most ambi- 
tious poem is an American epic. 

In any ordinary sense Crane was not an educated man; in 
many respects he was one of the most ignorant men I ever 
knew. There will be a Crane legend, like the Poe legend — it 
should be fostered because it will help to make his poetry 
popular — and the scholars will decide it was a pity that so 
great a talent lacked early advantages. It is probable that he 
was incapable of the usual discipline of education, and prob- 
able, too, that the eclectic education of his time would have 
diffused his impulse, and killed his talent. His poetry not 
only has defects of the surface, it has a defect of vision; but 
its peculiar value cannot be separated from its limitations. 
Its great qualities are inextricably bound up with a special 
focus of the intellect and sensibility, and it would be foolish 
to wish that his mind had been differently organized. 
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What I have called his ignorance may be put in moral terms 
that will help not only to define his poetry but to connect it 
with the manner of his death. The story of his suicide is 
already well known. The information that I have seems 
authentic, but it is incomplete and subject to excessive inter- 
pretation. Towards the end of April he embarked on the S. S. 
Orizaba bound from Vera Cruz to New York. On the night of 
April 26th he got into a brawl with some sailors; was severely 
beaten and robbed. At noon of the next day, the ship being in 
the Caribbean a few hours out of Havana, he rushed from his 
stateroom clad in pajamas and overcoat, walked through the 
smoking-room out on to the deck, and then the length of the 
ship to the stern, where without hesitation he made a perfect 
dive into the sea. It is said that a life-preserver was thrown to 
him; he either did not see it or did rot want it. By the time 
the ship had turned back he had disappeared; whether he 
forced himself down — for a moment he was seen swimming 
— or was seized by a shark, as the captain believed, cannot 
be known. After a search of thirty-five minutes his body was 
not found, and the Orizaba put back upon her course. 
Every life has several different ends, one as appropriate as 
another, but this end was the most appropriate imaginable 
for Hart Crane. 

Such an opinion cannot be proved; it is a judgment upon 
the life of a man whom I knew for ten years as a close friend. 
Suicide was the sole act of will left to him short of a profound 
alteration of his character. I think the evidence of this is 
the locked-in sensibility, the insulated egoism, of his poetry 
—a subject that I shall return to. The circumstance of his 
death was sentimentally perfect: a large portion of his finest 
imagery was of the sea, chiefly of the Caribbean: 


O minstrel galleons of Carib fire, 

Bequeath us to no earthly shore until 

Is answered in the vortex of our grave 

The seal’s wide spindrift gaze toward paradise. 
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His verse is full of splendid images of this order, a rich 
symbolism for an implicit pantheism that, whatever may be 
its intrinsic merit, he had the courage to vindicate with death 
in the end. 

His pantheism was not passive and contemplative; it rose 
out of the collision between his own locked-in sensibility and 
the ordinary forms of experience. Every poem is a thrust of 
that sensibility into the world: his defect lay in his inability 
to face out the moral criticism implied in the failure to impose 
his will upon experience. 

The structural defect of The Bridge is due to this funda- 
mental contradiction of purpose: in one of his best poems, 
“The Wine Menagerie,”’ he exclaims, “‘ New thresholds, new 
anatomies!”’ — new sensation, but he could not distinguish 
between the new sensation and a rational form for it. His 
prevailing tone is the historic and sullen irrationality of 
romanticism. Pantheism is a philosophy of sensation without 
point of view. An epic is a judgment of human action, an 
implied evaluation of a civilization, a way of life. In The 
Bridge the civilization that contains the hell of the section 
called “The Tunnel” is the same civilization that the poet 
apostrophizes in “Cape Hatteras”: there is no reason why 
the subway should be a fitter symbol of damnation than the 
aeroplane: both were produced by the same mentality on the 
same moral plane. At one moment Crane faces his predica- 
ment of blindness to any rational order of value, and knows 
that he is damned; but he cannot face it long, and he tries to 
rest secure upon the mere intensity of sensation. To the vision 
of the abyss in “The Tunnel,” a vision that Dante passed 
through midway of this mortal life, Crane had no alternative: 
when it became too harrowing he cried to his Pocahontas, a 
typically romantic and sentimental symbol: 

Lie to us, — dance us back our tribal morn! 


It is probably the final word of romanticism in this century. 
When Crane saw that his leading symbol, the bridge, would 
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not cover all the material of his poem, he could not sustain it 
ironically in the classical manner. Alternately he asserts it 
and abandons it because fundamentally he does not under- 
stand it. The idea of bridgeship is an elaborate metaphor, a 
sentimental conceit leaving the inner structure of the poem 
confused. 

Yet some of the great poetry of modern times is in The 
Bridge. Its inner confusion is a phase of the inner cross-pur- 
poses of the time. Crane was one of those men whom every 
age seems to select as the spokesman of its spiritual organiza- 
tion; they give the age away. The accidental features of their 
lives, their place in life, their very heredity, seem to fit them 
for their rdle; even their vices contribute to their prepara- 
tion. Crane’s biographer will have to study the early influ- 
ences that confirmed him in narcissism, and thus made him 
typical of the rootless spiritual life of our time; the character 
formed by those influences represents an immense concentra- 
tion, and becomes almost a symbol, of American life in this 
age. 

Crane’s poetry has incalculable moral value: it reveals our 
defects in their extremity. I have said that he knew little of 
the history of his country. It was not a mere defect of educa- 
tion, but a defect, in the spiritual sense, of the modern mind. 
Professor Charles A. Beard has immense information about 
American history, but understands almost none of it: Crane 
lacked the sort of indispensable understanding of his country 
that a New England farmer has who has never been out of 
his township. The Bridge attempts to include all American 
life, but it covers the ground with seven-league boots and 
like a sight-seer sees nothing. With reference to its leading 
symbol, it has no subject-matter. It represents the effort of a 
solipsistic sensibility to locate itself in the external world, to 
establish fixed points of reference. 

Criticism may well set about isolating the principle upon 
which Crane’s poetry is organized. Powerful verse over- 
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whelms its admirers, and betrays them into more than 
technical imitation. That is one of the great arguments of 
Platonism against literature; it is the quality of art that raises 
up literary schools and traditions. Crane not only ends the 
romantic era in his own person; he ends it logically and 
morally. (This does not mean that the romantic impulse may 
not rise and flourish again.) The finest passages in his work 
are isolated re-creations of single moments in the stream of 
sensation; beyond that circle he goes at his peril; for there lies 
the discrepancy between the sensuous fact, the perception, 
and its symbol, which plunges him into bathos and senti- 
mentality. A true symbol has in it, within the terms of its 
properties, all the qualities that the artist is able to attribute 
to it; but the “bridge” is empty and static, it has no deriv- 
able content, and the poet’s attribution to it of the qualities 
of his own mind is arbitrary and bathetic. That explains the 
fragmentary and often unintelligible framework of the poem. 
There was no complete action in terms of which the distinct 
moments of perception could be clarified. 

Far from being the problem of Rimbaud, Crane’s problem 
was thus the problem of Keats, and The Bridge is a failure in 
the sense that Hyperion is a failure, and with comparable 
magnificence. Crane’s problem, being farther removed from 
the epic tradition, was actually more difficult than Keats’, 
and his treatment of it was doubtless the most satisfactory 
possible in our time. Beyond the terms of the problem of 
pure sensation and a relevant symbolism lies the total de- 
struction of art. By attempting an extreme solution of the 
romantic problem Crane proved that it is finally insoluble. 

He wrote about a dozen of the finest lyrics of his time, and 
I think it exact praise to say that he had the most nearly 
perfect sense of lyrical form in his generation. Like Keats 
again, his best work is the creation of single effects that do 
not require the support of an abstract framework. Being 
concerned with the implications of the single moment of 
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experience, he necessarily developed a great variety of 
rhythms; he rehabilitated blank verse, being the only poet of 
his age who could combine in it rhetoric, conversation, and 
discursive thought. In “Praise for an Urn,” written when he 
was twenty-two, he produced the finest elegy in American 
poetry. “The River,” a part of The Bridge but complete in 
itself, is his most complex and sustained performance, a 
masterpiece of aesthetic form. Here are specimens of his 
quality: 

The slant moon on the slanting hill 

Once moved us toward presentiments 

Of what the dead keep, living still, 

And such assessments of the soul 


As, perched in the crematory lobby, 
The insistent clock commented on, 
Touching as well upon our praise 
Of glories proper to the time. 

(Praise for an Urn) 


Of the sea: 


Mark how her turning shoulders wind the hours . 


Where icy and bright dungeons lift 
Of swimmers their lost morning eyes, 
And ocean rivers, churning, shift 
Green borders under stranger skies, 


Steadily as a shell secrets 

Its beating leagues of monotone, 

Or as many waters trough the sun’s 

Red kelson past the cape’s wet stone .. . 


From “The River”’: 


Behind 
My father’s cannery works I used to see 
Rail-squatters ranged in nomad raillery, 
The ancient men — wifeless or runaway 
Hobo-trekkers that forever search 
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An empire wilderness of freight and rails. 

Each seemed a child, like me, on a loose perch, 
Holding to childhood like some termless play. 
John, Jake, or Charley, hopping the slow freight 
Memphis to Tallahassee — riding the rods, 

Blind fists of nothing, humpty-dumpty clods. . . . 


Time like a serpent down her shoulder, dark, 
And space, an eaglet’s wing, laid on her hair .. . 


Damp tonnage and alluvial march of days — 
Nights turbid, vascular with silted shale 
And roots surrendered down of moraine clays: 


The Mississippi drinks the farthest dale. 


O quarrying passion, undertowed sunlight! 

The basalt surface drags a jungle grace 

Ochreous and lynx-barred in lengtheniug might; 
Patience! and you shall reach the biding place. . . 


? 


From “Atlantis”: 


O Thou steeled Cognizance whose leap commits 

The agile precincts of the lark’s return .. . 
A year ago just as he was leaving New York for Mexico, 
Crane asked Slater Brown if he thought that his poetry would 


be remembered. 
ALLEN TATE 


RUTH AND BOAZ 


And it came to pass at midnight that the man was afraid, and turned 
himself; and behold, a woman lay at bts feet. 


I WAKE, the turn of night. I fear I wake 
Too soon. I cannot sleep as the young men sleep, 
Dream Eden dreams till the Lord bear them Eves 
From their devoted beings. 

Yet I fear I wake 
Too late, the Word of Light already risen 
From my garden always the same again. 
Indeed, I know at last this hour between, 
Neither of dreams nor of daylight breaking; 
This hour I recognize, it is familiar waking — 
Too soon, unless you be at last 
My flesh not mine, another life beside me — 
Too late, 
Unless my private dark be gone, and you sent 
Like light from the Lord, and the Lord meant 
Always that you should be beside me. 


PIONEER AND 
HIS CHILDREN 


OLD Lot, tame hawk on a whitened rock, 
Chuckles again with wine, shifts from claw to claw 
Stirred to remember 
The praries of his wide-flying youth, 
Trekking with Abraham. Hilarious traffic, 
The bright Sodom casinos of those days! 
And him the strangers warned to travel at daybreak 
On the strong errands of God, when he fled 
The streets dark in the dawn of destruction; his are 
Now, secret rejoicings which they don’t remember, 
Which the women cannot remember, though they peer 
With distant birds’ eyes, watching the wine work; 
Though they cling here, alone together. 

But as they ignore 
The gusty days, he will ignore in triumph 
The shaky clapboards of old age, forget 
The spattered hill-perch which they share with him, 
And so forget 
Their frugal bodies, jealous to collect 
The absent-minded drops of his old man’s vigor 
Which he will hardly miss any more 


Alone with them in the dry present air. 
Francis FERGUSSON 


THE ROOM 


FINALLY Jonathan thought of the room. In the empty 
totality of a long life he had seen much of men and learned of 
their manners, and lived in many of their cities and indulged 
in some of their fancies. And now he was old enough to be 
tired, and he was tired. 

Thus he came to think of the room in his father’s house. 
He was an old man and the world a changed place, and of all 
the things in a changed world only the room would be the 
same. 

It wasn’t an especially fine room. It was a very plain room 
and yet a very disordered room, and it wasn’t large. The 
furniture was old but it wasn’t good old furniture, and the 
upholstery smelled of dust and damp smoke. The rugs were 
worn thin to hardness and in places the sun had faded them. 
Not that the room was a particularly sunny room. It wasn’t, 
and in the winter it was draughty. Most old men wouldn’t 
have liked it, it wasn’t exactly an old man’s room. It was a 
room in which one grew up to be a man. It was a boy’s room 
and a young man’s room, a room to leave when the world 
suddenly comes to mean more in size than the room and 
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when there is conjecture as to what is beyond the low lying 
horizon. 

Jonathan had grown up in the room in his father’s house. 
Each day he had watched the sun go away, sinking into the 
west as if it were weary of shining. He had wondered two 
things about it. First he had wondered whether it 
would be there the next day to set. Then he wondered where 
it went when it was night outside and the wind blew ash grey 
clouds across the moon and it was very dark in the room. 
And of the two questions the first was apparent and the 
answer positive, and it was a boy’s answer; and the second 
was vexing and unanswered, and it was a man’s question. It 
demanded a man’s ways, and Jonathan had left the room and 
now it was forty years since he had been back. 

Perhaps, he reflected now that he was an old man and 
weary of seeking, he might have learned from books what 
becomes of the sun when it has set. He might have stayed in 
the room all the days of his life and learned more of the way 
of the sun, of the way of men, than he did by following the 
path of the sun and by living with men. For in every place, in 
every posture of his thinking he had encountered a sinking 
sun, and he had left with no more understanding than he had 
come with. Each day he was made wretched by his mortifica- 
tion, doubly so because he knew that he should probably find 
the next day but the beginning of a fullness of mortification 
that would engulf him for the rest of his days. And his 
wretchedness exposed him to all manner of doubtings and 
to a great number of inquietudes, and he was an old man 
while he still was a young man and now that he was an old 
man in years he was a weary old man. But now he saw be- 
yond the blinding obscuration that comes of trying to see too 
brilliant, far-distant objects and he saw himself in his last 
aloneness. It was a dull perception after his hopes for per- 
ceiving, but it was a first real perception and Jonathan had 
come to wish to perceive no more than that. He was an old 
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man of an age to die and he put aside all desire to see more. 
No longer could he care why the sun set and where it went 
after setting. The first answer that was a true answer when 
he was a boy was still a valid answer, and he now came to 
accept that as an only answer. And men and their ways and 
their cities and their fancies no longer intrigued him; nor did 
each generation of men as they tried to change the face of the 
earth as thoroughly as the nervous tides each day changed 
the face of the harbor floor. This was vanity, the greatest of 
all it appeared to Jonathan, and he no longer could condone 
it in himself, in other men, nor even in the tides. 

il 

Because he knew how near to dying he was he knew that he 
must go back. To the room; to where he was born, to die. He 
knew that he was due to die when he had looked out of his 
bedroom window on the city park below. He had seen chil- 
dren playing there and he had watched them laughing, and 
then he had seen their soft little smiles turn to hard grownup 
grimaces. He knew too he was to die when he talked to people 
and he ceased to see their mouths as mouths but as openings 
hollowed out by their words, and their ears came to seem not 
ears but holes bored in the sides of their heads by his words. 
He knew he was soon to die, and he knew that where he was 
was no place for him to die. 

It was no place because now he felt alien. He had never 
felt at home, but he had never felt so thoroughly alien He 
looked upon familiar things and he looked with no cognition. 
The streets suddenly became like the ruled pages of a ledger; 
the park, with its old men who sat day and day upon the 
benches and its children that played in and about the 
trees, now all appeared but as valiant little unclean strokes 
set down by a second-rate watercolorist. All that he had 
heard before on the streets from people passing, true laughter 
and feigned laughter, soft voices and strident voices, all be- 
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came no more than noise to him; and people became incom- 
parably silent to him. But unlike a deaf man he was not 
blessed with quiet, but bedeviled by noise. And in his aliena- 
tion all of his days thenceforth were a wearying that came of 
a wishing for a death that would come with the next day and 
all his nights he went to bed wishing he might stay abed and 
sleep all of the days and all of the nights to come and that 
he might stay there until it was time to get up and dress 
to die. 

When he came to know in his own mind that he was soon to 
die he knew at once that there was but one place for him to 
die. He knew that the room was for him, an old man in a 
changed world, the only suitable place. There dying would be 
possible. There it would be proper. Its propriety influenced 
him a great deal. He felt there was a proper place for a man 
to die. For an old man there was but one place. With a young 
man it didn’t much matter. A young man just died and it 
didn’t matter where. With an old man it was different. By all 
that was of a rightness it was right for an old man to die 
surrounded by his progeny. Like Jacob. That was as it should 
be. But for Jonathan that was impossible, denied him. And 
it really had never bothered him. Not until he realized it was 
of a time to die. Then he cared though that he had no children 
and children’s children to watch him die and say amen and 
bless his soul, oh Father. Then he cared a desperate care 
because caring was beyond hope. 

And he was distressed, and he called upon his Savior. 

But he could hear no answer that he could hear, no Voice in 
answer. And he was worried. He was worried to contrition 
because he could not abide the thought of dying with no one 
to intercede for him. He could not die out of his aloneness as 
he had lived in his aloneness. 

And he called upon his Savior again. 

— Sweet Jesus, bless me and present me in all my mortal 
imperfections to him thy perfect Father. 
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But Jonathan remembered what a theologian, a man of 
God with a voice like an actor’s, had said. He had said that in 
order to achieve the kingdom of glory the Son must be peti- 
tioned, a mortal must plead with the Son to ask Grace of the 
Father. The living asking life for the dead. Otherwise we were 
faced with a Nothingness of Being, and even in death as in 
life there would be frustration. And Jonathan was sad to sick- 
ness, unsettled and cast down because the first of Divine 
ministrations, the last of human balms were both denied him. 
Death like that would not be death; death that way would be 
oblivion. And he knew no man who loved him well enough to 
beseech the Grace of Him for him. Truly the preacher with 
the fine diction like sluice water would call in the church upon 
the Son, even upon God, to accept his soul. But Jonathan felt 
that the finely uttered words would reach up into the nave of 
the church either to stick upon the ceiling or to fall to the 
floor like so many dried leaves. He could not quite see how 
one so all wise as He could mistake a learned plea from a real 
plea. He had no faith in the man of God, only in God. And he 
was consumed with fear and he was afraid of dying. 

His fear was a cold fear. Not that he hadn’t thought of 
death before. But never before had he seen the possibilities of 
death, of dying that was Death and dying that was a Be- 
ginning. Before his thoughts of death had been of the fear 
that comes with deep fretful night and is dispelled by the 
coming of the morning light. One died and that was death; 
the place, the manner were no causes for contrition, the 
Possibilities of no possible concern. Now though he felt an 
ache of the spirit and it engulfed his mind, and the mind could 
no longer formulate a logic, nor the body deny an ache greater 
than its own. There was no solvent strong enough to banish 
his fear, and the prospect of death came to importune him in 
all his hours. His waking hours became hours in which to 
lie down and his sleeping hours became hours in which to 
walk about. Lying down, by day by night, now seemed to 
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him a mere posturing for a final lying down, preparation for 
an irremediable malady. 

The night that Jonathan came to fear death he lay awake. 
All night. He lay awake and he looked out of his eyes and 
he tried to see. And all he saw was darkness, quiet impene- 
trable. He couldn’t sleep. Then he knew what death would be 
like without the blessing of man, the intercession of his Christ 
and ultimate acceptance by God. It would be a bitter death, 
this death like lying in the dark interminably. He cried softly, 
and gradually his eyes became red under his white lids. 
He cried hot moist tears of repentance and self-abnegation 
until his eyes were red entirely, and then he felt clean inside 
like the bed of a mountain stream. Then he fell into a half 
drowse, a luxurious state that was neither sleep nor awakeness. 

He heard his father’s voice, the clear incisive tones that he 
had resented as a boy. Jonathan was back in his childhood. 

— You will be quiet, his father was saying. Three to five is our 
study hour and you must be qutet. 

Then he went into the library. and the boy was left alone in the 
room. to be quiet for two hours. it was difficult to be quiet for two 
hours. especially when it was spring outside. it was more 
difficult when it was spring outside. in the winter one could be 
glad of a fire. you sat close to it and read and snatched chestnuts 
from out the grate. but in the spring the streams from the bills 
bolted through the meadows as fast as the blood coursed through 
one’s veins. there were mayflowers to be found, hawthorn to be 
watched for and pussywillows to cut. there was so much to be 
done that had to be done in the spring that study seemed an impo- 
sition beyond comprehension or reason. even on days like this. 
when it ts spring outside and it’s raining soft sadly as it does in 
spring. and moreover the spring rain will soon stop. spring rain 
never lasts long. after the rain there will be turbulent puddles in 
the road. the spring wind will come in little gusts like the bubbles 
in a pancake batter frying. the puddles will be black and they will 
be unchartered and little wavelets will skim along the top of the 
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water. and now and then a swallow will dip down and fly low 
over the water and it will all seem like a vast ocean. after the 
spring rain is over and there are puddles in the road monitors 
and merrimacs will do fierce battle. if one can find a rebel-jonny 
to captain the southern boat. yankee boys are reluctant. but oc- 
casionally a pack peddler happens along who doesn’t mind tak- 
ing the rebels’ side. jonathan wouldn’t mind. except that hts 
father was away to war and he felt he should fight by his father’s 
side. but his mother had a cousin from virginia and jonathan 
liked him. he smoked sweet smelling cigars that made you half 
dizzy when you took a single drag. it was a bother to always 
have to wait for a pack peddler to play monitor and merrimac. 
even when you expect yussel. he doesn’t mind being rebel. he 
rather enjoys it. and when he wins he laughs his quiet jewish 
laugh. and when be loses he laughsbis quiet jewish laugh. of all 
the rebel adversaries jonathan likes yussel best. despite his 
Srequent victories. 

then there’s the shed. to sit under the rafters after the rain 1s 
over and listen to the uneven drip on the roof. that’s fun. counting 
to ten and if you say ten at the same time that fou hear a drop of 
rain on the roof you get your wish. and after that going out into 
the twilight light that is neither night nor day. trout will be feed- 
ing and they will zoom to the surface and then descend lazily like 
heat lightning on a distant horizon. and when there is a large one 
to see the temptation to move to see it better is too great. the fish 
will feel your movement and it will dive with immeasurable 
speed down to the bottom of the night blue pool. a trout at the 
bottom of the pool and the semi-darkness and walking home alone 
1s saddening. like listening to a lone flute. 

and to be indoors when it is spring outside. the horsehair up- 
holstery rubbing against your neck and the air that is heavy and 
lapidescent. it is wrathing to be a boy and to be indoors when it 
is spring outside. the boy goes to the windows. they are steamed on 
the inside. jonathan rubs his palm over the unpleasant wetness 
and looks out. the village is long and grey like vapor on a verdant 
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valley. in the garden the weeds strain at their roots. it is spring 
but somehow it is troublesome like autumn. it is spring outside 
and yet from the room the outside appears not springlike at all. 
there 1s nothing to do but study. ENUNCIATION is the heading on 
the page. the lesson for the day. PAGE ELEVEN. 4. A as in FAT. 
5. A as in wasH. 6. A as in RARE. then there is a note. 
There are two extremes of error to be avoided in the following 
words, — that of a too flat, and divided into two sounds; 
thus maytin for man,— and that of a too broad; thus 
pauss for pass. EXERCISE: bat cat mat hat mat pat sat, rat 
vat blab sack lad staff, had mall tan dram scrap, pass have 
has glass class mass grass, asp grasp clasp rast past fast, 
lance glance trance, France chant branch crash slant, man 
can gather alas advance. 

outside it drizzles gently again. on the meadows and in the 
forest where there are mayflowers. in the garden where the haw- 
thorn 1s. on the roads where the frothy puddles now are grey. 
Soft even grey as the quiet even rain begins to fall. the rain falls 
on the roof of the shed. out there where one counts to ten. onetwo- 
threefourfivesixseveneightnineten. over and over. and if you say 
ten as a raindrop falls you get your wish. counting to ten over 
and over and most of the time not getting your wish, but only once 
is it necessary. only once need you get your wish to negate all 
the failures. 
iil 

When he awakened late the next morning Jonathan 
remembered the room. He came to see its possibilities now 
that he was an old man and lonely. And the remembrance 
softened his acute pain and brought his hopes higher. He 
might again sit in the room. He was weary and sitting would 
be good. He might sit in the room and wait for death like 
waiting for the rain to drop on the shed roof. Only in this 
there would be no uncertainty. He need not even wish it, 
although he did, death would come to him. And in the room 
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he would not be alone. In the room surely there would 
remain enough of a past love, an abundance of love of fathers 
for generations of sons, enough would remain for them to 
raise their wordless voices in supplication to Him. Such love 
must transcend time, must be acceptable to His Son. Such 
voices could be heard, so true a plea would not be denied. 
And although Jonathan had no faith in a living petitioner he 
had faith in dead ones, and he was hopeful again because he 
cared again, was cared for, and he no more was afraid of 
death. In the room, that was the place for him to die; there 
voices would utter the silent Word, and dying would not be 
death that was oblivion. 

And in being reconciled to death Jonathan was at last 
reconciled to his father. Now he understood that theirs had 
been two separate lives that came from the same root. Now 
he understood what his father had meant when he had 
come back in the spring from victory with General Grant. 
He had said that it was a perverse victory, bitter won, and 
that men should think only of planting in the wet soil. 
Jonathan had understood that. Planting was of a goodness. 
The pastor said so each spring, and in the fall there was a 
harvest. But too his father had said that his world, his and 
his son’s, was a dead world and that all those born in it were 
born for death, that their world and their way of life had been 
killed off by the victorious, And that had puzzled Jonathan. 
He was alive, it was spring and there was much to be alive 
for. The fields were becoming alive, one felt again the sharp- 
ness of the pain of a new birth. Spring was good and victory 
had come to the North. On the village green the returned 
soldiers were drawn up in ranks thinned by victory yet 
strangely enlarged. Their band played. Brave jaunty songs 
they were to Jonathan, not sad songs of victory as they were 
to his father. The snare drums announced the rhythm of 
victory, the horns proclaimed it and embroidered a tune upon 
it; and Jonathan was filled with a feeling of exaltation of 
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having had his generation purged by the victory. That the 
victory had killed off his generation, as his father said, was a 
mad wild thought that was born in the heat and horror of 
battle. 

Now though that he was an old man and he had lived 
through his life and found it wanting Jonathan knew why 
his father had planted in the wet soil and read Shakespeare 
and spoke little and loved his family a great deal. Now he 
felt one with his father. The root was the same and it was 
a bitter root, a cut off root. And now only could his father 
understand his last request. 

That was why Jonathan had to die in the room. His fa- 
ther’s words were right words, and no more could he live 
than could he die in a world from which he was so alienated. 
Now he realized that he should have lived all his days in the 
room, in the way of his father; and now that he had but a few 
days to live in the room he saw that the grace of a way of life, 
the grace of a way that he was born into was gone because he 
had deserted it when ics need for preservation was greatest. 
And although he had ong since ceased to direct his course to 
any specific ideal, and he had long since confined his existence 
that owed the next day’s existence to the day preceding, still 
he had when he thought of the room come to see that his 
father’s way and his father’s father’s way was the right way 
of life for him. Gradually it was forced upon him without any 
formal acknowledgment and he saw that there was a 
sleevelessness in his past mode of living, a condition of day to 
dayness that waited only upon the first welcome last day. He 
finally saw it as a wrongness. But in the room he might briefly 
live the life that he had denied himself. In the room he might 
sit out his few remaining days and there live tenscore days in 
each of his days. It would be a senile self deception such 
furious living, like the Indian summer reblossoming that is 
killed off by the first frost. But Jonathan knew it, and it was 
sufficient this deception. 
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To each object in the room he would confess a sin. To each 
aspect of the landscape he would confide a past error. He 
would tell of misgivings, for bad deeds done and good deeds 
not attempted: Of kindnesses not done and kindnesses not 
thought of. Of obstinacy when obstinacy was not needed, 
and weakness when firmness was demanded. Of proclama- 
tions of faith when impiety had preceded it. Of incognitancy 
when thought was necessary, and of awareness when stupid- 
ity would have been of a greater kindness. Of combative- 
ness when submission was more of a rightness. Of saneness 
when insanity was more in wisdom, and of drunkenness when 
sobriety was more proper and sobriety when drunkenness 
would have been more of a fitness. 

Then would be gone the agony of a remembrance. And all 
day and each day he might sit in the room quietly contem- 
plating the wallpaper with the extravagant roses, the flowers 
each day more brief fading, of less color and more fugitive. 
There he might sit each day waiting all of his days for the 
day when there is no more of days, of thinking or of travail. 
Iv 

Jonathan wrote to his mother’s cousin who lived in his 
father’s house. And he waited with impatience as he wondered 
about the welcome his boyhood New England would have for 
him. It would be autumn when he arrived, mid-autumn with 
its ill-grudging reluctance to either cease being summer or 
begin being winter. The seasons will seem to be hanging over 
the countryside; the gentle droning sadness of late summer 
and the snarling noisomeness of early winter will meet to 
negate each other, and for days there will be no sense of the 
progress of the seasons. And one half the landscape will ap- 
pear in strange contradiction to the other half. The foliage 
will be partly of an over-red and over-yellowness and partly 
of a too near to seerness; draped over the branches of the 
elms it will appear at times like an affectation of summer, at 
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others like the shameful ashamedness of an old maid afraid 
to look upon herself in her nakedness. The birds will swoop to 
earth in indecision, shriek and then depart southwards. Fruit 
trees will sag heavy with fruit, dipping towards the ground in 
their anxiety for the relief that will come to them with the 
harvest. The ashen brown hillsides will be bare save for the 
bundled corn stalks standing huddled together like the people 
at Pompeii overtaken by death. The pasture fields will lie 
fallow, neatly plowed and ready for restful winter. Over it 
all a summer-like sun will shed its warmth and light, but the 
landscape will know better than to be beguiled and silently 
and without show it will strip itself so as to be in readiness for 
sleek winter. 

The welcome that he contemplated Jonathan concluded 
could only be the doubtful and diffident welcome of the grave. 
Still it would be of an adequacy. Any welcome would be of an 
adequacy when one’s palate is dulled to taste and one’s feet 
tired to lameness. It would be adequate and joyful. Soon he 
would eat of food and his palate would respond to the 
sharpness of the mustard seed and the pungency of the apple, 
for he would taste out of a memory of foods tasted long years 
before when he was a boy and in the room. And now soon he 
would sit down in the room and he would forget how tired to 
lameness his feet really were. 

In the half undressedness of the landscape Jonathan knew 
he should once more feel the mild gaunt hautiness that was of 
New England. But in the grace of mid-autumn there would 
be a softening and a relenting; tree and leaf, earth and sky, 
hill and pond all would fuse in the vagueness of an autumnal 
accord and at last Jonathan would sit in the room relieved 
of all desire to add up the disparate items that go tomake up 
the sum. 
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It was of a finality for Jonathan to have thought of the room. 
And when a letter came to say that his father’s house had 
been torn down to make way for a filling station Jonathan 
puzzled over the typed sheet with the confusion of despair 
and dullness. For he saw that he was soon to die with no 
living man, no voice of loving dead to exhort and to penetrate 
to Christ the Son so that He might persuade His Father to 
accept him. And even his great pain could not expiate the 
vacuity of spirit that took the place of the hope that he had 
held for a last peace, and he lay abed ill in body and in spirit. 
All day the troubling figuration on the rug came up from the 
floor to bother him and all night the darkness was too press- 
ing a void to sleep in. And when he could stand it no longer 
he got up and dressed himself and started for the house of 
the man of God. But he died before he reached it. 

And it was night when they lifted him up. Above him the 
sky was in shambles, the moon, the stars, the clouds scat- 
tered by the wind, the night disordered. 

And in the burial ground when they buried him the man of 
God said his voice would be heard; and the prayer went 
on as if intoned by itself. 

CHARLES FLato 


LENT IN 16° N. 


ICE preserves the conscience too 
and constant flakes 
redeem the Redeemer: 
fly away then on the ivory sled 
to Eskimo women, 
play bone cards under smoking lamps, 
drink whale oil, 
know: a head is a head, all flesh 
is veined and equally valved, 
sleep out the stupor in a bed of snow 
with the Colt audibly running 
in the snowveldts of sky. 


ay, the pain, the nightmare: 
should the Frigate, the silk-bannered, 
the Redeemer’s own, 
boarded with silver, washed with contrition 
come into bay, 
halt its tremulous sails, 
should a boat be lowered for You, 
a boat gliding on blue hoarfrost, 
coming for You. 
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ay who could tell the Redeemer of the fauna 
that grows on the bone cards, 

can you come dragging an eskimo woman and show 
how late the Redeemer is coming. 


out of the bay, 
pulls back to ice-seas, 
back to the phocas 
and the womenless auks, 
back to his equinox, 

out of the bay, 


ay, and should you leap after the boat 
the little sailor, who seemed so gentle, 
all cut out of paper, with a bonnet of fur, 
will suddenly whip out a flame-knout 
and wheek across the eskimo sky — 
the firtrees would blister — 
the little sailor who seemed so gentle. 
Lent in exile: 
play cards under smoky lamps, 
see the patience 
of eskimo spinners. 
THomMAs OREAN 


CHARISTIAN 
PERSONALITY 


NO IDEAS are more familiar to the modern mind than are 
those of individuality and personality. Indeed, we may ask 
whether the need of reacting against evils of quantity produc- 
tion does not incline us at times to exaggerate its importance. 
It always happens that whenever the collective assumes a 
specifically religious value, as though it were enough to 
eliminate the individual in order to obtain the divine, the 
individual and the personal appropriate for themselves the 
value of sanctity and appear to be the only possible founda- 
tion of all religion. It seems as though man is incapable of 
stating an antinomy without worshipping its terms. 

Such a condition 1s not absolutely necessary. It is possible, 
perhaps, to imagine a philosophy which recognizes the col- 
lective in its proper place, without feeling obliged to sacrifice 
either individuals to it, or it to individuals. Even under such 
circumstances, emphasis could be placed on one of the two 
terms and there could be various judgments of value passed 
by philosophers; but a certain common ground would con- 
tinue to remain open, the exchange of ideas would still be 
possible and a true philosophical progress could thus be 
realized. Such was the relation that existed between Greek 
and medieval speculation: because they had never denied the 
reality of the individual, the Greeks made possible the recog- 
nition of the eminent value of the person by Christianity. 
Not only have they not hindered such a recognition, or 
simply retarded it, but they have also furthered its progress. 
It is impossible to deny, without misreading the most evident 
historical facts, that the Cynics, the Stoics and, as Victor 
Brochard could eloquently remind us, the Epicureans them- 
selves knew how to direct the development of the interior life 
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to a very high point of perfection. The names of Epictetus 
and Seneca are sufficient and make all further explanations 
unnecessary; and it is also well known that the middle ages 
did not see anything to prevent considering them as the 
precursors of Christianity, sometimes even as saints. Even in 
this problem, therefore, we cannot doubt that the strong 
presentiment of the philosophical truth was not far in ad- 
vance of its open recognition and technical justification; but 
the question is simply to know whether Christianity has not 
hastened the maturity of this truth and, in giving it full 
consciousness of its absolute necessity, has not invited it to a 
speculative effort that still remained for its justification. 
Now on this particular point there was still much to be done. 
Neither the Epicureans nor the Stoics had transcended the 
moral level to rise to a metaphysic of personality, from which 
undertaking indeed there was nothing to prevent them. 
Neither Plato nor Aristotle, who held the metaphysical 
principles of this justification, had a high enough estimate of 
the value of the individual as such to dream of such a justifi- 
cation. 

In a doctrine like that of Plato it is not Socrates, whom he 
has so often celebrated, but Man that is important. Socrates 
is important only because he is a remarkable successful 
participation, though an accidental one none the less, of the 
being of an idea. The idea of Man is eternal, immutable, nec- 
essary. In common with all other individuals, Socrates is only 
a temporary and accidental being; he participates in the 
unreality of his matter in which is reflected the permanence 
of the Idea, and his momentary being moves forward with 
the flow of becoming. Without doubt, some individuals are 
better than others, but this does not come about through 
some unique and inseparable characteristic of their very 
personality; it 1s only because they participate more or less 
completely in a common reality, the ideal type of humanity, 
which, one and the same for all men, is alone the truly real. 
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In the system of Aristotle, the unreality and accidental 
character of the individual are equally evident. Of course, the 
world of Aristotle is different from that of Plato, for the Ideas, 
far from constituting the true reality, are refused all inde- 
pendent existence. The universal, therefore, is far from being 
nothing in the philosophy of Aristotle, but it does not enjoy 
the privilege of a substance, for particular beings alone can 
properly be said to exist. Consequently, it is only just to say 
that the philosophy of Aristotle places much more emphasis 
on the reality of individuals than does that of Plato. Never- 
theless, in one philosophy as well as in the other, it is the 
universal that is important. Although the only real sub- 
stances that he recognizes are men, that is to say, the specific 
form of humanity individualized by matter. Aristotle con- 
siders the multiplicity of individuals as being only a substi- 
tute for the unity of the species. Failing a Humanity that 
cannot exist apart, nature is content with its piecemeal 
product, man. Each one of us is born, lives a short time and 
disappears forever without leaving any traces behind him. 
But, of what consequence is that, when other men are born, 
who will live, die and be replaced by still others? The indi- 
viduals pass, but the species endures, and this is so true that 
in the last analysis the individual who subsists and passes 
has for his purpose only to assure the permanence of that 
which does not subsist, but which does not pass away. 

To what extent this fragility and depreciation of the indi- 
vidual were to shock the Christian sentiment of the perma- 
nent value of human persons can be seen quite easily by 
examining the earliest testimony of the Christian tradition. 
Though it is difficult to choose, I prefer to turn to the testi- 
mony of one of the most unjustly forgotten of men, Athenag- 
oras, whose treatise On the Resurrection of the Dead is the 
first known attempt to justify rationally the great hope of 
Christianity. After having shown that the resurrection of the 
human bodies that have been destroyed by death is a work 
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that is neither impossible for God, nor unworthy of Him, the 
apologist undertakes to prove that there are positive reasons 
for admitting that such a fact will come to pass. 

The first of these is taken from the final cause for which 
man was created. God has given us existence only in order 
that He might make us participate in a life of wisdom which 
consists in the contemplation of His perfection and the beauty 
of His creation. Since this contemplation cannot be perfect in 
this world, the cause of man’s birth is a guarantee of his per- 
petual existence, which in turn is a guarantee of his resurrec- 
tion, necessary to his subsistence. This is the fundamental 
principle on which the whole doctrine rests, and which, as we 
shall see later on, will give birth to an important epistemo- 
logical consequence, the primacy of contemplation. For the 
time being, let us be content with*an analysis of its implica- 
tions in so far as the nature of man is concerned. 

Had God created souls, their purpose would have been that 
which has just been defined; but He has created men, and 
this is so true that in reality there is, properly speaking, no 
end for the soul, but only for man. Whence, in order that the 
end of man may be identical with that of the soul, it is neces- 
sary that the human body be called upon to participate in it: 
“If thought and reason have been given to men in order that 
they may know the things that reason apprehends, and not 
only their substance, but also the goodness, the wisdom and 
the justice of Him who has given it to them, it is necessary 
that the causes for which rational knowledge was granted to 
them should remain the same, and that the power to judge 
which is inseparable from them should subsist. Now, it will 
not be able to subsist if the nature which has received it and 
in which it resides does not subsist. But it is man and not the 
soul by itself that has received thought and reason. It is neces- 
sary therefore that man, composed of soul and body, should 
subsist forever, and he cannot subsist unless there be a 
resurrection.” 
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When we weigh these expressions of Athenagoras, the 
pervasiveness of the influence exercised by revelation on 
philosophical thought becomes very clear. Created by man as 
a distinct individuality, conserved in the being which he has 
received from God by an act of continued creation, man 
henceforth is the character in a drama affecting his very 
destiny. Since to exist did not depend upon us, so not to 
exist in the future does not depend upon us. The divine decree 
has condemned us to be. Established in existence by creation, 
reéstablished by the redemption, and at what price! We have 
no choice other than between sorrow and beatitude, both 
equally eternal. There is nothing more persevering than an 
individuality of this kind, foreseen, desired, chosen by God 
and as indestructible as the divine decree itself which brought 
it into being; but there is also nothing more foreign to the 
philosophy of Plato as well as to that of Aristotle. On this 
point also, just as soon as it sought to find a full rational justi- 
fication for its hope, Christian thought found that it was 
forced to be original. 

Two different ways by which to assure the subsistence of 
the individual were open to the thinkers of the middle ages. 
Abandoning quite deliberately a chronological order, I shall 
consider first of all that way which seems to be the easiest, 
and in order to show once more how Christian philosophy 
prolonged and surpassed Greek philosophy, I shall take from 
one of the best modern interpreters of Aristotle certain con- 
siderations that will show that the problem of individuality 
was already a problem of pure philosophy many centuries 
before it became a Christian problem. 

According to the principles of Aristotle, an individual is a 
concrete being, composed of a form that is analogous in all 
the individuals of the same species, and of a matter that 
individualizes it. If we consider, for example, the instance 
of men, none of them could be considered different from the 
others in so far as he is a man; all of them are men in the same 
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degree and in the same way. Briefly, precisely because it is 
specific, the form is of the same nature in all the individuals 
of the same species. The same is not the case with matter 
which individualizes them. The same quantity of matter 
exists only once in itself, and it could not be repeated because 
it belongs to the nature of the parts of extension to exist one 
outside the other, to have partes extra partes; and this is so 
true that every form which is united to one portion of matter 
becomes distinct from every other form united to another 
portion of matter in virtue of the very division of the matter 
to which it is united. 

It is at this point, as it has been well remarked, that the 
difficulties begin. It would be impossible to consider prime 
matter as the principle of individuation, because matter 
which is only matter is pure poteritiality, absolute indeter- 
mination, so that the same specific form in being united to 
that which is of itself completely indeterminate, would 
remain as indistinct after its union with this matter as it was 
before. Another position, therefore, will be assumed and, in 
order to avoid this difficulty, it will be said that the form is 
individualized in being united to a matter already qualified, 
for example, determined in such a way by extension. Nothing 
is better than this, except that in this case matter becomes 
the principle of individuation only because it is itself ren- 
dered individuating by a form. In other words, if all difference 
is in the last analysis a formal difference, it is difficult to see 
how matter could play the réle of the principle of individua- 
tion. We may add to this that the difficulty becomes more 
serious the more the Aristotelianism under consideration 
appears to be rigorously consistent. If we admit the unity 
of form in the composite, it is quite necessary that the matter 
should derive from the form even that quantity and impene- 
trability which are thought to individualize it. In such a 
position, and every one knows that that is the position of 
Thomism, should we not be reduced to saying that it is the 
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form which individualizes itself thanks to the quantity with 
which it endows matter? That would seem to be a costly and 
rather useless alternative that could easily be avoided by the 
frank admission that it is in the soul itself that we must 
place the principle of individuation. 

Meantime, serious difficulties in the doctrine of Aristotle, 
and above all in the very spirit of the doctrine would stand 
in the way of such an admission. His description of a human- 
ity whose individuals are distinguished from one another only 
by accidental differences is in full accord with his firm con- 
viction that the individuals exist only for the good of the 
species and that in the last analysis the individuals, as such, 
are not important. But there is more than this, for we cannot 
succeed in assigning to them some importance as individuals 
without destroying the unity of the species itself. If we intro- 
duce an individual difference in the form of each individual, 
we shall make of it a species that cannot be reduced to any 
other. Socrates would be as different from Callias as Socrates 
and Callias now are from an animal or from a tree. In a word, 
we shall destroy the unity of the species in order to preserve in 
a better way the originality of the individual, without 
realizing that the first condition necessary for the existence of 
men is the existence of a humanity. 

In a Christian thinker, the desire to assure the subsistence 
and originality of the individual is such that Duns Scotus 
did not hesitate to expose himself to this difficulty. According 
to him, every human form, precisely as form, is marked by 
an individual character that distinguishes it from all the 
others. In an isolated text, Aristotle himself seems to have 
said something of the kind. “The causes and the elements of 
different individuals are different: your matter, form and 
moving cause being different from mine.” It seems to be clear 
that in expressing himself in this way Aristotle did not alter 
in any way the principles of his doctrine, for if my form is 
different from yours, it is probably because a different mat- 
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ter from yours individualizes it. Nevertheless, this was 
enough to encourage Duns Scotus to follow his own way and 
to seek in the form, as form, the ultimate principle of 
individuation. 

If the form of a man, says Duns Scotus, is not individual by 
itself, since matter, as such, possesses no characteristics of 
individuality, there will be no individual human beings 
whatever. Now, there are such beings. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that the form itself of the individual be the principle of 
its individuation. Of course, it could not be a question of 
multiplying uselessly the number of forms in a given indi- 
vidual, because that could not be done without ruining its 
unity; but it is not necessary to add a form to every form in 
order to individualize it. No one doubts that from a certain 
point of view God is an individual, and, nevertheless, it would 
be impossible to attribute His individuality either to matter 
or to a supplementary form which should individualize Him. 
The angels are individuals, and, nevertheless, they are im- 
material and simple in their form. Why would not the same 
thing hold in the case of man? All that we are required to 
admit is that, taken in itself and in its ultimate reality, the 
soul is individual and the cause of individuality. Of itself, 
and by that which gives it its proper definition, it is not only 
a soul, but ¢his soul, and it is its essential individuality which 
renders man in his entirety, with the matter of his body 
included, individual. 

The Scotist solution to the problem was not without certain 
evident advantages. It was an economical solution in the 
sense that it was easily perceived, and transformed the Greek 
man into the Christian man with the least possible number of 
additional hypotheses. Nevertheless, whatever may have 
been the ability of a medieval philosopher to find confirma- 
tion of his ideas in the texts of Aristotle, it was difficult to 
find very much in order to rest a doctrine such as this on his 
authority. Besides, mindful of the difficulty of maintaining in 
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his doctrine the unity of the human species, Duns Scotus was 
destined to modify in a profound way the very notion of 
unity in order to reconcile the unity of the species with that 
of the individual. In this way, Scotism is faced in the end by 
as many complications as it avoided, and it was perhaps the 
presentiment of these latent difficulties which turned St. 
Thomas away from this interpretation, however tempting it 
may have been at first sight. 

There is no difference, at first glance, between the Thomis- 
tic answer and the Aristotelian answer to the problem under 
discussion. Their principles are the same and their conclu- 
sions are formulated in identical terms. The formal dis- 
tinction is that which brings it about that one species is 
distinguished from another; the material distinction is that 
which brings it about that one individual is distinguished 
from another. Now, since matter is subordinated to form as is 
potency to act, it is necessary that the material distinction 
should exist for the good of the formal distinction, which 
amounts to saying that individuals exist for the good of the 
species. When the species can be realized in a single individ- 
ual, as is the case with the pure Intelligences, there is no 
occasion to divide it into a plurality of individuals numeri- 
cally distinct. That is why, in the system of St. Thomas, 
every angel is a complete species. Where the specific form 
cannot subsist by itself in its fullness, as is the case with 
man, it endures and is perpetuated by the generation and the 
corruption of a series of individuals that are numerically 
distinct and whom matter individualizes. It would seem im- 
possible to think of an agreement between two philosophies 
that is more complete; or perhaps we ought to say that they 
are one philosophy only and that there is only a numerical 
distinction between that of Aristotle and that of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. On the other hand, even on a little reflection on the 
original character of the Thomistic anthropology, it will seem 
dificult to believe that the substantiality of the soul, so 
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strongly accented in this doctrine, should not have any 
directive influence on the problem of individuality. What, 
therefore, is an individual according to St. Thomas Aquinas? 

An individual is a being divided from all the other beings 
and itself not divisible into other beings. In this it is very 
different from a species, for, if it is true that a species is 
formally distinct from every other species, nevertheless, it 
can be divided into a plurality of distinct individuals without 
losing its nature. Humanity exists in every man and indeed 
it is because there are men that a human species exists. A man 
on the contrary, is distinct from every other man and he 
could not be divided into a multiplicity without being de- 
stroyed. That is why he is called an individual. 

If we relate this definition to our metaphysical analysis of 
the being of man, we shall see that in spite of an apparent 
contradiction, they confirm one another. For it is true to say 
at the same time both that man is not a simple substance and 
that nevertheless he is indivisible. It is not the soul which is 
man, nor the body, but the composite of the two. Now, since 
the matter which is one of its substantial parts is incom- 
municable because of extension, this composite is by definition 
an example unique in itself, original therefore and irreducible 
to any other. What may provoke us in such a conception 
of the individual is the idea that that which makes each 
one of us to be his own distinct self, that which gives to 
our personality that proper character which we are pleased 
to recognize in each one of us and which we judge to be so 
valuable is due, in this theory, not to the spiritual element of 
our nature but to the accidental fact that the portion of mat- 
ter of which our body has been made is not the same as that 
of which has been made the body of our neighbor. That 
appears to be neither human nor Christian. While this is 
quite true, it is not any longer the question under discussion. 
The philosophical reflection of medieval thinkers has pushed 
the analysis of problems much farther than we commonly 
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do today. The object which the Thomistic doctrine of indi- 
viduation seeks to explain is individuation itself and nothing 
more. From the fact that there would be no individuals if 
there were no human bodies, it does not follow in the least 
that it is the body which confers upon the individual his 
dignity nor even which defines his originality. Just as soon 
as we remember that there is no concrete substance without 
matter, but that the substantiality of the human composite 
is that which the form communicates to its matter, the ques- 
tion appears immediately in an entirely new light. 

From this point on, in fact, it is clear that even in preserv- 
ing the Aristotelian elements of the problem, we shall not 
solve it in exactly the same way as Aristotle. What, in reality, 
is the principle? It is that the form of man cannot subsist as 
an individual subject; but the quality of substance, neverthe- 
less, belongs to the individual subject in virtue of its form, 
for it is the form which gives to matter its real being and in 
this way permits the individual to subsist. Hence it follows 
that the being of the matter and the being of the composite 
are none other than the being of their form; and, conversely, 
that the being of the form is the being of the entire composite. 
There is nothing more natural than this since it is the form 
which gives the being, and that is why indeed I said in the last 
lecture that it is absurd to imagine that the destruction of 
the body should result in the destruction of the soul, for it 1s 
the soul which gives being to the body and not the body to 
the soul. We must therefore strictly maintain the principle of 
the non-individuality of the soul as such, for it would be 
absurd to imagine two forms of such a nature which would be 
numerically distinct as forms; indeed they are not distinct 
in so far as they are capable of being joined to different 
bodies, for the metaphysical difficulty would remain the same. 
At the same time we must observe all the truth contained in 
the principle of Aristotle, and one which he himself was 
unable to use to advantage because he did not experience the 
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Christian desire to base the unity of the individual on the 
soul. 

This truth appears with perfect clarity only after we have 
distinguished in the light of the foregoing analyses the notion 
of individuality from that of individuation. The principle of 
individuation is matter; hence, it is matter which causes 
individuality; but it is not in its matter that the individuality 
of the individual consists. On the contrary, it is not individ- 
ual, that is, undivided in itself and divided from everything 
else, except because it is a concrete substance taken as a 
whole. In this way, the individuating matter is such only in 
virtue of its unity with the being of the whole substance; 
and, since the being of the substance is that of the form, it 
follows necessarily that individuality is a property of the 
form as well as of the matter. It belongs even more to the 
form than to the matter, since, like the matter, the form par- 
ticipates in the individuality of the substance, and since, in 
addition, it is the form and not the matter which in this 
substance is the source of the substantiality. We may ex- 
press the same idea in a different way by saying that it is the 
matter which individualizes the form, but that, once indi- 
vidualized, it is the form which is individual. Briefly, the soul 
is an individual form, although the reason for this is not that 
it is a form; and it is the subsistence of this individual form 
which, by conferring upon the matter its proper existence, 
permits the individual to subsist. It is impossible, further- 
more, to understand fully in what this individuality of the 
soul consists without rising from the level of individuality to 
that of personality. 

All human persons are first of all individuals, but they are 
much more than that, for we do not speak of a person, nor 
indeed do we speak of a famous character, except when the 
individual substance under consideration possesses in itself a 
certain dignity. Animals are individuals, but they are not 
persons. The significance of personality is much deeper than 
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this, for it is always in virtue of its highest dignity that any 
being is called a person, and we find an indication that such is 
the case in the fact that when we wish to honor anyone we 
address him always by his highest title, casting aside all 
the other titles as unimportant. Now, if we seek to find the 
highest source of honor that man possesses, we discover that 
it is his reason, and this is so true that we must define the 
human person as “the individual substance of a rational 
being.” This is the definition of Boethius, and there are few 
philosophers in the middle ages who did not find it satis- 
factory; for it could be attributed appropriately to the 
reality which was to be defined, and to that reality alone. 
We must, however, make the meaning of this definition pre- 
cise and consider as well its consequences. 

The distinction between the universal and the particular is 
common to all the classes of being. In a certain sense, indeed, 
it would apply also to accidents as well as to substances; but, 
since accidents are particular only because they belong to a 
particular substance, we must say that it is substances which 
are, in a real sense, the true particular beings. Considered in 
their concrete subsistence, substances are therefore indi- 
vidual. There are individuals, however, which are distin- 
guished from the rest by a remarkable property, that of being 
the autonomous sources of spontaneous actions. Natural 
inorganic bodies undergo passively the influence of the laws 
of nature whose energies govern and move them without 
either their codperation or reaction. Plants and animals are 
placed upon a higher level, especially the animals, because 
they react to exterior stimuli, but the nature of their reaction 
is determined by the actions to which they are subject, so 
that they also can be said to be acted upon rather than to act. 
The case of man is entirely different. Endowed with reason, 
capable of apprehending a multiplicity of different objects, 
he finds that he has possibilities of choice which are not at the 
command of other beings; and, as we shall see more fully in 
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what follows, his rationality is the very principle of his free- 
dom. Man, therefore, is distinguished from the individuals of 
every other species by the fact that he is master of his acts, 
for, as distinguished from those beings which are acted upon 
by natural forces, man is himself the subject of his actions. 
To designate the proper individuality of a free being, we say 
that it is a person. In this way, the essence of personality 
merges with that of freedom. Furthermore, freedom depends 
on rationality, and since it is rationality itself on which is 
based the subsistence of the soul and of man, it is necessary 
to say that in us the principle of individuality becomes one 
with the principle of personality. The actuality of the ra- 
tional soul, in communicating itself to the body, determines the 
existence of an individual that is a person; and this is so true 
that the individual soul possesses personality by definition. 

With this idea we are led far beyond the speculations of 
Greek thought, Platonic or Aristotelian. For if the human 
soul is a substance and the principle of substantiality, that is 
because it is an intellect, that is, a being by definition im- 
material and consequently incorruptible. As a result, St. 
Thomas in his turn can take up, as indeed he never tires of 
doing, the famous principle of Aristotle that the individual 
exists only for the good of the species. However, through a 
transposition that was thenceforth inevitable, the conse- 
quences which were turned to the benefit of the species in the 
system of Aristotle will be turned to the benefit of the indi- 
vidual in the system of the Christian philosopher. The aim of 
nature is much less the species than the incorruptible. If at 
times it is the good of the species that nature has in view 
rather than the good of the individuals, this takes place only 
in those instances where the individuals are corruptible and 
the species alone endures; but when this problem is referred 
to incorruptible substances, we find that it is not only the 
species which endures, but also the individuals. That is why 
in such a case the individuals themselves are included within 
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the fundamental intention of nature: etiam ipsa individua 
sunt de principali intentione naturae. Now, it is the soul 
which is the incorruptible part of man, and we must say 
therefore that the multiplication of individual human beings 
is a prime intention of nature, or rather, of the author of 
nature, who is the only creator of human souls: God. 

In this way the individual being of the Christian, hence- 
forth founded on the substantiality of the intellect and the 
immortality which it entails, acquires the dignity of a perma- 
nent, indestructible being, distinct from every other being in 
its very permanence and in the radical source of a rational 
activity whose exercise will decide the future destiny of this 
responsible being. It is necessary to point out that we are 
here at the source of the whole life of the spirit in its double 
activity, theoretical and practical, since it is in so far as 
rational, and therefore in so far as it is a person, that the 
individual can discern the true from the false, that is, can 
formulate a system of knowledge, and also discern good from 
evil, that is, formulate a system of ethics. The whole interior 
life of the Christian man finds its ultimate motivation in the 
progressive constitution, in the constant improvement and 
in the unfailing progress of this personality which will realize 
itself completely only in the future life. For it is indeed very 
true to say that what we call a person finds himself in exist- 
ence because of the single fact that an intellect, the principle 
of free determinations, is united to a matter in order to consti- 
tute a rational substance. Kant himself, along with all the 
personalism which takes its inspiration from his doctrine, 
will do no more than inherit the Christian tradition, when he 
will see in personality the identity of a thinking substance, 
which remains the same under all the acts which it performs, 
and which is predestined to immortality by its very unity. 
But we must add that, considered from the standpoint of its 
constitutive principles, this person is still very far from com- 
plete perfection. At first sight, medieval philosophy has made 
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few efforts to relate the complete development of the interior 
life; and this is a fact which shows that its principles are still 
possessed of an inexhaustible fecundity. St. Thomas exalts 
personality above every other reality observable in nature; 
there is nothing which he considers superior in dignity to the 
essence of these beings that he defines as rational individuals: 
singularia rationalis naturae. How could it be otherwise, 
when with all the theologians of the Latin language St. 
Thomas extends the notion of personality to God himself 
in elaborating the doctrine of the divine persons? In fact, 
almost all that we know concerning the philosophy of per- 
sonality is found among medieval thinkers in the questions 
which they devote to the theology of the Trinity. It is in the 
De duabus naturis of Boethius, that is to say, in a treatise on 
the two natures of Christ, that we meet the definition of 
person which will inspire the whole middle ages and which 
will have such a great influence on the development of ethics 
in modern times. It is in the question whether or not they 
have the right to apply the concept of person to God that 
St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas examine and develop the 
definition of Boethius. Finally, to return to our principal 
theme, how would it be possible for personality not to be the 
proper mark of being in its highest point of perfection, in a 
philosophy which is Christian and in which everything is 
suspended from the creative act of a personal God? For 
everything has been made by the Word and the Word is with 
God, and the Word is God, that is, precisely that being which 
is held to be personal because it is Being: “Ecce personalis 
distinctio: Exodi tertio, ego sum, gui sum.” It is to the meta- 
physics of Exodus, therefore, that Christian personalism is 
related, just as were all the other questions: we are persons 
because we are the creations of a Person; we participate in the 
divine personality just as we participate in the divine perfec- 
tion, being good; we participate in the creative omnipotence, 
being causes; we participate in the divine providence being 
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ourselves endowed with foresight, and being also, since we 
participate in His Being, ourselves beings. To be a person is 
to participate in one of the highest perfections of the divine 
being. That seems to be the end of the analysis. There is not 
a word in all of ethics on this question of which we ourselves 
say that it expresses the highest dignity of man and conse- 
quently of all nature. How are we to explain the fact that at 
the very moment of so important a discovery Christian 
thought seems to stop short and abandons further use of its 
success? 

The difficulty is only apparent. It is true that the notion of 
person does not seem to play any part in medieval ethics, 
but we cannot conclude that it is absent unless we forget the 
very definition which Christian thinkers have given it: an 
individual of a rational nature. ff, as we shall have to show 
later on, Christian ethics requires ot .nan that he should live 
a life that is perfectly rational, there is nothing which it says 
of ethics that does not concern directly the history of person- 
ality. It is the person, as practical reason, who connects the 
train of human events; it is the person who, beginning with 
the capabilities of his essence still unrealized, continues to 
enrich himself ceaselessly with new forms of knowledge, 
moral habits or virtues, practical habits or arts, and who, 
carrying on as it were his own growth, gives expression to 
those human masterpieces — the scholar, the hero, the artist 
or the saint. These are enduring masterpieces, imperishable 
as the personality which they constitute, fashioned even in 
the substance of an immortal soul destined to recover its 
body in immortality. Of all the things that are admirable in 
nature, remarks the Greek poet, there is none which I know 
to be as admirable as man. From the time of Christianity it 
is not man only, but the human person of which we are to 
speak: persona significat id quod est perfectissimum tn tota 
natura. In order to follow the development of this exalted 
being, it is thenceforth necessary to study the conditions of 
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his theoretical and practical activity, the acquisition of his 
knowledge and the exercise of his morality. 


At the moment when this first series of lectures comes to 
an end, I feel more keenly than ever how inadequate it has 
been in comparison with the grandeur of the subject, and as 
it were how much it resembles an outline. Nevertheless, this 
outline of which I am the first critic, can, I think, be called 
upon in my defense. My intention has been to set forth, in so 
far as I am able, a small number of philosophical questions 
whose origin, according to the present state of our knowledge, 
seems to be religious and more particularly Judeo-Christian. 
If the fundamental point of the thesis which I am defending is 
true, it is possible to postpone provisionally a study of those 
elements which Christian philosophy has borrowed from 
Greek philosophy, with the certainty that every element of 
Hellenic or other origin which found place in the Christian 
synthesis entered therein only after undergoing an assimila- 
tion and consequently a transformation. 

When the problem is so stated, it becomes immediately 
clear that we do not pretend to make of Christian philosophy 
a kind of creation ex nibilo, without profound relations to the 
past. The enumeration and classification of its Greek sources, 
that is, all that Christianity had to borrow and then assimi- 
late, will never come to an end. Furthermore, one may ask 
quite legitimately whether there would ever have been a 
Christian philosophy, had Greek philosophy never existed? 
It is quite possible to imagine without any difficulty a Christi- 
anity reduced to the content of the Old and the New Testa- 
ments, possessed of as little speculation as had been Judaism, 
and possessed also of identically the same religious nature 
which it has preserved down to our day. Philosophy, even a 
Christian philosophy, never has been, is not and never will be 
a necessary part of a doctrine of salvation. Consequently, far 
from denying that Christian thought is deeply indebted to 
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Greek thought, it is only just to say that in Christian phi- 
losophy, it is Greek philosophy, that is to say, philosophy 
pure and simple, which continues. The only question that 
could be raised was that of knowing whether this philosophy 
had not undergone a change, whether its development had 
not received a new impulse, because it was continuing its 
existence under the Christian régime? It is to this question 
precisely that the notion of Christian philosophy seems to me 
to bear an answer, for we must keep in mind that if it is to 
Scripture that we owe the possession of a philosophy that is 
Christian, it is to the Greek tradition that Christianity owes 
the possession of a philosophy. A metaphysics of pure being 
without a Biblical revelation is impossible, but a metaphysics 
which was to take its origin from this revelation is likewise 
impossible without Greek philosophy. 

If such is the case, to say that the spirit of medieval phi- 
losophy, in so far as it was constructive and creative, is 
really the very spirit of Christian philosophy, is to affirm at 
the same time that the middle ages was a period of philo- 
sophical progress and that this progress rested upon the 
continuity of a tradition. To place the emphasis, as I have 
constantly tried to do, upon its Christian elements and upon 
the originality which it owes to them, is to attempt to mark 
its distinctive feature; it is in nowise to forget, but much 
rather to presuppose constantly all the elements that it 
conserves and all the characteristics which make of it a true 
philosophy. Briefly, Christian philosophy is no more the 
whole of medieval philosophy, than the influence of Scripture 
is the whole of Christian philosophy; indeed, it does not even 
exhaust its essence but rather marks its specific difference 
and reveals its spirit. 

ETIENNE GILSON 


(Translated by A. C. Pecis) 
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CONTEMPORARY MURAL PAINTING 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


IT IS surely no better a time for mural ‘painting than for any other 
kind of painting, but there are several considerations about mural 
painting which might lead one to believe that an increased effort 
towards wall decoration would have a salutary effect on American 
easel painters. And in spite of one’s general depression in the face 
of possibilities for such work in the future, one cannot deny a few 
existing decorated rooms, for example, in New York City. The 
New School for Social Research has two halls, which although 
employed on occasions for various utilitarian purposes function 
most notably as painted walls. Orozco’s room, in real fresco, has 
the advantage of his medium’s earthy palette, but suffers from the 
awkward proportions of the place and an iconography which has 
not been wholly resolved. The faces of the social leaders, Lenin, 
Ghandi, etc., are realized almost as news photographs, while the 
connecting pattern of forms and figures are painted broadly, with 
a simple coherence of forms. It would not seem to compare, to the 
reproductions at least, of work in Mexico City, if exceeding in 
strength and organization the more recent large wall in Pomona 
College. Thomas Benton’s room has the intensity of a theorist, 
but his observation of 1930 New York life, will by its very literal- 
ness remain more a document than a decoration. Benton’s figures, 
modelled in high, tortured relief, are painted from the edges in, 
eliminating any atmospheric cloak of fusion, and reducing each 
composition to a violent bas-relief. The color has a harshness which 
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is again a literal chromatic, —the exhaustive odor of factual 
reality, not the bitter palette of an actual vision, which if inci- 
dentally contemporaneous, could be also universal. 

On a different scale is the dining room painted by José Maria 
Sert for the new Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Architecturally speaking, 
the building is a monument of mediocrity and false chic, but that 
is no reason for the fashionable condemnation of the murals along 
with it, for they are another thing. Sert has always been a rich man’s 
painter. He painted churches for the last of the Bourbons, scenery 
for Diaghilev, and gold camieu panels for Palm Beach millionaires. 
He is the perfect artist for a Waldorf-Astoria, and it is a great pity 
that its architects and interior decorators in comparison were never 
fashionable but merely expensive. Sert has decorated his room with 
a series of very large panels, all painted in different tonalities of 
maroon, ox-blood, red-violet and black glazed over a silver-leaf 
ground — episodes from the story of Don Quixote. The workman- 
ship has the suave craftsmanship of a Cartier clock, but it is never 
merely slick. There is probably no other traditional painter alive 
who could have composed so many varied human figures in such a 
convincing and fluid composition of aerial perspective. By a device 
of considerable ingenuity, Sert has framed each group with grape- 
colored drapes, behind which hang his acrobats, buffoons, or stair- 
cases, in a continuous activity of shifting interest. Sert is not an 
original, but a synthetic artist. He has digested Ribera, Tiepolo, 
Rubens and Goya, — not superficially but with full comprehension 
of the native descent of their tradition. And he employs, as only a 
man in such a line could afford to employ, a subject matter of peas- 
ant life, a tragic life of ferocious humors and sardonic griefs; the 
cameraderie of gallows and starvation that was in Callot’s grin 
and Goya’s sneer; — the proud savagery of bawdry that contrib- 
uted a common scale of manners jealously preserved by majo and 
hidalgo alike. The Sert Room presupposes tradition and compe- 
tence. It can be argued that it is unamerican and irrelevant to the 
times we are living in. So is the Waldorf-Astoria, and so on too 
many alternate scores are competence and tradition. 

If these are the best one is offered, then why, one may ask, have 
murals at all? Architects diseased with the compulsion of quick 
building and little imagination, are constantly embarrassed in the 
face of color, and with scarcely a blush, are relieved to drop what- 
ever commissions are now forthcoming into the lap of the School of 
Rome. To say that Eugene Savage, Ezra Winter, Allen Cox and 
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Barry Faulkner (whose combined yardage would how many times 
cover the Sistine Chapel?) will be less memorable than Blashfield, 
Abbey or Kenyon Cox is unfair since those masters are already 
forgotten. But architects would have done better than try to salve 
the conscience of their renaissance education in the marriage of all 
the arts, by frankly shooting marble slabs up to their cornices, and 
be done with it. 

But American painters need the impetus of commissions on a 
large scale. Easel painting, except in the hands of the isolated great 
to whom easel or wall would be equally absorbing, acts centrifugally 
on an artist’s talent. The small canvasses pile up, are shown in a 
gallery once every two years, and are dispersed or not, leaving a dry 
feeling in the fingers and heart — which would never come from 
the exhaustion of directed effort on a large scale, when the result is 
under the public appraisal of general competition. Walls are a won- 
derful stimulant, the enigma of whose barrenness should not be denied 
to any eager talent. 

The Museum of Modern Art, with a gesture of courage which 
has not yet once been fairly appraised, attempted to do what it 
could for American mural painting. It invited some fifty odd easel 
painters, artists who had previously only had a chance to work ona 
small scale, to prepare small sketches for mural ideas and large 
fragments of a portion of the realized design. Those artists asked 
included nearly every name among our more liberally imaginative 
men who would do decorative work. Not one had the sanction of 
acceptance by the Academies. There were at least half of the men 
responding to the Museum’s invitation, who generally speaking, 
were unknown. Only three out of the lot had ever attempted cover- 
ing a large surface before. It is true that many of the best known 
men such as Burchfield, Benton, Boardman Robinson, Karfiol and 
John Sloan declined, with interest to be sure, a1.d it is true that the 
conditions of the exhibition made time a goad and the given space 
a handicap. But in every actual commission there are restrictions to 
be fulfilled and artists used to be grateful for the arbitrary limits. 
The subject matter to be expressed was ‘“‘The Post War World,” 
in any one of its aspects. This, to prevent the artists feeling a neces- 
sity to flatter potential architectural patronage with nymphs, or 
the grey-eyed Minerva as Columbia. The show was by invitation 
rather than by competition, to eliminate the possible official gagging 
of a jury. 

Whether one considered the exhibition as hung a failure or a suc- 
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cess depended on whether one was a critic, a participating or sym- 
pathetic painter, or one who believes that the Museum of Modern 
Art has extremely valuable services to offer in directions of experi- 
ment. The attitude of the critics can be conservatively represented 
in the genteel statement from the New York American: “Surely 
the Museum of Modern Art could not do better than to close at 
once the American Mural exhibition.” The lady of the New York 
Post allowed that “‘Someway one feels after viewing this exhibition 
that any amount of old fashioned academic murals with their alle- 
gorical figures and trite echoes of classicism, would be welcome if 
this sort of performance is the alternative.” The artists who saw 
the show and painted the pictures nevertheless insisted that the idea 
was an excitement and a stimulus to them, that in spite of their 
many imposed restrictions, they were delighted to find they could 
work on a large scale and that work with a group of other artists, 
all towards the same end was a genuine exhilaration. The friends 
of the Museum of Modern Art saw the show and realized that 
American painting was, — well, American painting. The Olympian 
scholar of the New York Tribune could well see the “transiently 
piquant episodes, but not an artist in the entire assemblage comes 
forward with the warrant of the unmistakable mural painter.” 
Which is telling the boys that they are no Massaccio’s. The exhibi- 
tion proved lots of things. For one thing, it proved that mural 
painters are made, not born. Many of the easel painters painted 
instead of fragments of large murals, merely large easel paintings. 
This was, after all, their first attempt. It is not their fault alone they 
are not allowed work on a big scale. 

Out of the thirty odd paintings submitted there were a few, a very 
few, to be sure, of real distinction. But there is that fraction of 
eminence which can redeem any amount of mediocrity, and there- 
fore to one observer at least, the show was by no means a total 
failure. One cannot expect a large portion of the first excellence, 
but one doesn’t have to look at the dull things more than once, and 
the good things could not have been invited separately. 

Franklin Watkins, of Philadelphia, who last year won the Carne- 
gie International with his arresting Suicide in Costume, sent an 
impressive piece which would have graced any exhibition, mural or 
not. It showed a yellow-robed woman in agony, felled by a girder. 
Her held breast gushed milk to feed a sapling. Above and behind was 
the stone and steel of a building in construction. The handling was 
clear, broad and gracious. The color, in its bland blue and cool 
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green and grey-greens, had that clarity where the memory of 
Poussin was its greatest compliment. Its title was The Spirit of 
Man, Crushed by the Machine, Nourishing the Tree of Life. The idea 
in its simple grandeur was equivalent to the consummation of its 
technic. It was, in the old sense, an heroic conception. The New 
York Times, in bestowing that accolade of real distinction, its 
disapproval, admits “‘a painting that merely nauseates deserves 
sharper rebuke” (than the class-conscious panels), as if the mam- 
mary gland in itself were something filthy. In the National Gallery 
of London hangs Tintoretto’s Origin of the Milky Way, and in the 
Metropolitan, Veronese’s Venus and Mars —. 

Ben Shahn painted Ihe Passion of Sacco and Vanzetts. The en- 
larged panel represented the Lowell Committee on the steps of the 
Dedham County Courthouse under whose classic portal hung offi- 
cially a portrait of Judge Webster Thayer, — regarding the full 
coffins of two Italians. Shahn did not imagine the apotheosis of this 
affair as an anarchist or a communist sympathizer, as an Italian 
or as the member of an oppressed class. But with an appraising 
accuracy he has merely installed the actors of that tragedy in 
their proper places within a frame, and their arrangement is an 
inscription more surgical than any partisan approach. Though the 
treatment is simple, it is neither naiviste or primitivistic. It com- 
bines an attitude which is genuinely popular — popular, like a post- 
card, with a human characterization blander than an insult and a 
color as fresh as a familiar folk-object; a painted harness or a tavern 
sign. 

Philip Reisman, more fully than anyone else accepted the given 
subject, Te Post War World. His large panel is crowded but never 
confused and would stand any actual enlargement. Under the 
equestrian statue of Washington, an orator with an American Flag 
in one hand and a cross in the other exhorts a crowd. Behind on his 
left, farmers set fire to the wheat they cannot market, and on his 
right milk men pour full cans into a brook. The president lays a 
wreath on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, and the Ku Klux 
Klan leaves a victim on a branch. The Elevated frames the scene 
on one side and on the other people disappear into a subway. It has 
the fascination of detail of a Flemish picture, and its message is apt, 
and increasingly instructive; an effective document for a class 
struggle. Considerable discomfort was felt on the part of the critics 
who having completed their education in aesthetics up to the year 
1899, find “subject matter: i.e. propaganda is not art.” The Brook- 
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lyn Eagle screams: “It suffices to say that the panels sent in by 
Gellert, Shahn, Kopman and Gropper had no place in an exhibition 
purporting to discover material with which to enrich the walls of 
modern buildings! This was not an Independent Show.’? While 
allowing that anyone can be indiscreet in the Independent Show, 
they felt that ina Museum of Modern Art an idea was bad manners. 
Some of the members of the John Reed Club asserted in no uncer- 
tain terms their contempt for the symbols of the Morgan and Rocke- 
feller physiognomy. The panels were extremely efficient. They 
provoked violent anger. However, is the aim of the artist in the 
class struggle merely to annoy? By direct insult, the insulted is 
angered, the sympathizers with the insulter corroborated. There is 
no change of opinion, no forcing of another point of view, in fact no 
propaganda. When Breughel, in the midst of his massacred people 
painted out of a most profound indignation Herod’s Soldiers 
Slaughtering the Innocents, everyone knew it was the Spanish 
captains butchering the Dutch. But if he had afforded himself the 
honesty of direct portraiture, the picture would have been destroyed 
at once. Symbols are needed for proletarian art, but the face of 
Morgan becomes as much of a cliché as the unbarbered Bolshevik 
with a bomb. The direct symbolism and organization of Mr. Reis- 
man’s panel was as legible as the Florentine pictures of Hell, 
Purgatory, and Paradise. A curious exception to the almost unani- 
mous critical disapproval of these murals with a social conscience 
came from the Wail Street fournal. The times seem to have improved 
the aesthetic judgment of gentlemen south of Union Square. “In 
only a few panels such as Ben Shahn’s stinging Passion of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, Kopman’s imaginative Vision of the Militaristic State, 
and to a lesser degree in the Gellert and Gropper murals, is there 
any fusion of carrying power or rhythm.” But then, since there 1s 
not much buying or selling going on, maybe Wall Street has had 
time to read, for example, The Art News. “In only a few panels, 
such as Ben Shahn’s stinging Passion of Sacco and Vanzetti, Kop- 
man’s imaginative Vision of the Militaristic State, and to a lesser 
degree in the Gropper and Gellert murals is there any fusion of 
spacial carrying power and sonorous rhythm with proletarian 
fervor.” 

Other panels which had a genuine feeling for the order and pat- 
tern whereby walls could be covered were either generally ignored or 
misunderstood by the press. Jane Berlandina’s gracious triptych of 
the “Radio” and her large panel of “Radio Publicity” was con- 
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ceived in sunny tans and clear blues, a conception of aerial spirits in 
transparency imposed on a mosaic of lettering and objects. Louis 
Bouché’s “‘Apotheosis of Transportation” was a miniature master 
piece of clean color and the witty formalization of autos, trains and 
ships, as fresh as a spring morning on the waterfront. Philip Ever- 
good’s elaborate inconography of many figures under the general 
heading of “Peace Offering Knowledge to the World,” had an 
original bite of color and a wit in draughtsmanship that was too 
genuinely mordant to have been appreciated. Stefan Hirsch’s small 
fresco, “The Tragedy of the Builder,” had a carefully organized 
mural quality which was more effective than Hédler in its gawky 
strength. The New Republic’s tired and ignorant critique of the show 
dispensed with Reginald Marsh’s tempera, “Post War America,” 
by asking “What interior architecture is conceivable, for instance, 
as wedded to Reginald Marsh’s lurid canvas (sic) of belly-shaking, 
intoxicated skyscraper, locomotive and maggoty-trafic theme?” 
It is more than conceivable that Marsh could brilliantly hold the 
walls of a railroad station waiting-room, or a convention audi- 
torium. If the subject matter of the “lurid” present does not titil- 
late the Liberals neither does Henry Varnum Poor’s dignified 
“Arts and Crafts,” where he has been so, is it demodé? to use a 
composition of nudes. Thomas Wood’s Cowboys had the appealing 
freshness and slouching ease which has left American painting 
with Remington. And in William Littlefield’s small sketch, at 
least, he has definitely proved that there is one painter in America 
who can faithfully handle the muscular nude and invest it with a 
convincing contemporary symbolism. 

The critics, generally speaking, had a picnic. They approached 
the show with all the terror of a child who goes to its dentist expect- 
ing to be hurt, and when the dentist is painless, the child feels it has 
been cheated. The critics would have been at a loss to like the show, 
and besides, the Museum of Modern Art has achieved that stature 
of success which makes it a fair target for unlocalized discontent. 
Too often painters manqué, they have certain presupposed stand- 
ards which they receive in their adolescence and which they can 
never afford to relinquish in spite of shifting situations. The New 
York Sun, regretful of the disaster, said, “The murals lack ideas, 
they lack beauty, they lack interest.” The New York Times: “And 
there are besides, violations of even the most catholic conceptions 
of good taste. . . .”” One would like to know what an art critic 
thinks he means when he selects those letters of an unsuspecting 
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alphabet to spell the words: ideas, beauty, interest, — but above all, 
good taste. 

Critics have only the negative powers of obstructionists. They 
cannot keep really interested people from coming to see paintings. 
And architects, in refusing to employ any mural painters but the 
ones they do, add merely amendments to the testimony of their 
own obliquity. In that incredible and architectually irrelevant pile 
which will be known as Rockefeller Radio Center, few if any of 
the artists in the Museum of Modern Art’s Mural Show! will re- 
ceive commissions. Ezra Winter prepares the Largest Canvas in 
the History of the World for that biggest place of highest honor 
which Sert, Diego Rivera or Jean Charlot could have, with some 
interest filled. And at the present writing only Boardman Robinson, 
of all our men, has the equivocal responsibility of redeeming from 
complete oblivion the painter’s contribution of Radio City. 

The most important thing about the exhibition of mural paint- 
ing at the Museum of Modern Art was the fact that it was held. 
Too many similarly optimistic notions are projected but never 
realized. Its numerous faults of hanging, pressing economy, haste 
and arrangements, while tedious, are ultimately irrelevant. An 
actual start has been made. One hopes that the experiment can be 
repeated annually. If such a thing were possible, American artists 
might find themselves with a developing mural hand and eye. Those 
critics who bewail the lack of individual excellence in initial work in 
this present show might recall other first works. How many novels 
had Balzac piled up before he was the Balzac one reads? Who recalls 
the name of Wagner’s first opera? And even enthusiasts have con- 
siderable difficulty in defending the early work of many of the 
great mural painters and deprecate it on grounds of being “school” 
work, in the “‘manner”’ of an influential master. If there were more 
large exhibitions such as the Museum of Modern Art created, there 
might indeed rise a school, a national school of distinction and 
genuine creation which would feed the architects of the future in 


spite of themselves. 
Lincoutn KirSTEIN 


1 Murals by American Painters and Photographers. (Catalogue of the exhibition.) 
Museum of Modern Art: 11 West 53rd Street, New York City. With articles on 
mural painting and on photomurals, with biographical and technical information 
concerning every artist, and with twenty-five full-page reproductions of the small 
panels and large fragments of the paintings, and eleven full page reproductions of 


the photo-murals. Price, 50 cents. 
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YADDO AND GURRE 


THE Spring’s major tonal excitements were unfolded in the most 
charmingly incongruous setting that could possibly have been de- 
vised. Through the uncertain blossoming of ending April and de- 
clining day there was a northern movement of vehicles enclosing 
ears, fingers and vocal chords (for this occasion these only were of 
importance among the circles of flesh) converging upon the some- 
what flattened landscape of Saratoga Springs. Here were the most 
lovely buildings in America veiling their closed eyes with chocolate 
wooden lace. The fringe of fantastic columns plunged from jigsawed 
cornices four stories downward to the floor where in another season 
creaks the endless music of a thousand rocking-chairs. But on April 
twenty-ninth there was only the romantic fascination of the deso- 
late, forsaken and abandoned. The great galleries and courtyards 
enclosed only cubes of air impregnated with lace parasols, Hunga- 
rian bands and Congress boots, General Grant and Turkish cozy- 
corners; and that night in a dream the tall columns beneath the 
Mansards swayed to an essentialized Waldteufel. 

In the morning a knot of people were encased in romanticism of a 
different sort. The purest 1890 flowered into Yaddo complete with 
Richardsonian granite, golden oak, pseudo-medieval stairways and 
diamond-paned casements. Against this background were dis- 
played seventeen items of recent American music, carefully chosen 
and efficiently, exposed. 

At the first notes of the insistent bitterness of Israel Citkowitz’s 
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string quartet, the Mauve Decade faded quietly and the air was 
charged with 1932, harsh and a little crude but of a welcome anti- 
sepsis. A white surgeon’s table was wheeled in, the body of Aoide 
was dissected with the sharpest scalpels and the skeleton revealed 
in its clean and shining pallor. An arrangement of jerkily revolving 
planes was strung on the spine of a slow small intent melodic line, 
which gave the impression of infinite projection beyond the stated 
close. The violins seeming made of steel and the bows strung with 
the wire hairs of a metallic horse chanted of deliberation, angularity 
and tension. 

One of the two finest things at the festival was the Stabat Mater 
of Virgil Thomson on words by Max Jacob. Mrs. Archibald Mac- 
Leish intoned with consummate skill the curves of reticent song 
beneath which the string quartet murmured unbelievably simple 
and touching phrases. The clear flow of harmony was diatonic 
or modal with an occasional diffident surprise. No one has dared 
to be so simple since Palestrina except possibly Sauguet. 

This freshness and economy was still in the mind during the per- 
formance of the Roger Sessions Sonata. There was a stale flat air 
blanketing its texture from end to end and for this reason it had a 
strange depraved fascination. A slight inefficiency of performance 
made a later revision of opinion desirable. 

The songs of Paul Frederic Bowles were small tenuous epigrams 
containing almost no music at all. Such as did exist was good and 
pointed the words to perfection — surprisingly because there was a 
lack of inevitability. The effect was made but not in any expected 
way. Is this perhaps originality? The morning ended with the facile 
facetiousness of Mr. Gruenberg. 

Under the evening and the shades of the lamps there was less 
strangeness and more contact. The not unfamiliar Roy Harris 
Sonata chipped a deep and permanent groove. This is clangorous 
music of power, beauty and originality. A few things are out of key, 
a few are crude and disproportionate, but the whole sings splen- 
didly a curious mixture of the sweetness of loam and the bitterness 
of girders. There is a terrific driving force in the great chunky masses 
of the first movement, a heart-twisting richness and breadth of song 
in the slow movement, and a flashing sardonic grin in portions of 
the scherzo which would be hard to match. The cumulative force 
acquired in the coda by the reworking of the prelude leaves the 
listener clutching a large and valid experience that contains subtlety 
and strength in the proportions of mastery. 
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Mr. Blitzstein’s Serenade gave the impression of a chorale seen 
through a prism of Iceland spar. He stepped carefully from tone to 
tone as if crossing a brook on stepping-stones, testing his weight on 
their stability before bearing on them. There was not an interstice 
anywhere. This procedure is sometimes good, but in the present 
case it seemed to prove that only the poor are ashamed of holes in 
their socks. 

Mr. Levant’s Sonatina had no profound intent but much amuse- 
ment. Between Stravinskian gleams of no authenticity was the ex- 
position of a charming and unspoiled nous. 

Sunday was notable on account of Charles Ives and Aaron Cop- 
land. Mr. Piston’s Sonata for flute and piano had no unity of pur- 
pose but humor neatly and beautifully pointed. Between a little 
Hindemith and a little Stravinsky was the confused impression of a 
kitten chased by a military band. 

Mr. Brant’s suite for the same instruments was cold Apollon 
Musagetes served up for breakfast hashed in sour cream. 

But in Mr. Ives’ seven songs we heard the great work of a curious 
genius. There was a realization that he established twenty years 
ago many of the conventions that others firmly impressed and 
fixed in our minds. There is now more general understanding of 
what was then not ready to be received. A lengthy analytical treat- 
ment must soon be given to the great mass of which this was only a 
small fragment. One of the unforgettable things taken away from 
Yaddo was Charlie Rutlage with its distillation of the true flavor of 
the West; the false fronts of clapboards, the smell of dusty saddles 
and the clank of harness against a horizon of immense blue. 

Finally there was gratitude for a repeated hearing of Mr. Cop- 
land’s Piano Variations. More than ever now the Ode seems like a 
retreat for here is music of unexampled bitterness and muscle, of 
repellent ugliness and cold hard biting beauty. Here truly is music 
stripped and pared to the bone. With every note is the conviction: 
“This is good. This is how music should be written.” 

The curiously blended freight of the return from Saratoga was 
the romanticism of its architecture and Mr. Copland’s frozen 
essence of acid modernity. 

Spring’s other gift, Arnold Schoenberg’s Gurrelieder, was con- 
veyed by one of Mr. Stokowski’s complex mechanisms. Several 
hundred people on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House 
making noises for an hour and a half was the net result. In this 
young and strangely unimpressive work everything is blunted and 
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softened, everything merges, blends and blurs, all corners are 
rounded. Nothing has force or impact. There is scarcely a sharp line 
anywhere. The foot exploring for firm stone finds only unstable 
fluid escaping from the touch. 

The orchestration is largely at fault. The vast corpus that Mahler 
could use so well and with so much point here utters only negation. 
The fault is seldom in the harmonic basis. But what on an antici- 
patory piano is a precise and clear chromatic sequence, fuses on 
the orchestra to a migratory wail, loses all shape, fails of effect. 
The same is true of the choral writing whose tendency is always to 
become blurred. When there is subtlety and chromaticism in the 
chord structure the result as in the present instance is only amor- 
phousness and lack of outline. 

All this is not to say that there is not great tenderness and charm. 
in some of the arias of the first part, after the reflective slow-paced 
sunset has had space to expand and glow monotonously. In spite of 
its size the Gurrelieder suffer from compression, and in the swift 
most varicolored stream of the later sections all sense of direction is 
lost. 

The performance, apart from the three most prominent soloists, 
was astonishingly inept. Such lamentably mismanaged Sprech- 
stimme has seldom been heard, and Mr. Stokowski flagrantly mis- 
read several of the tempo and dynamic indications. 

Heightened by contrast with this, Mr. Copland and his associates 
glisten with perfection that is only slightly more than their due. 
Exalt the eagle. 

Rogpert PITNEY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TRADITION IN 
AMERICAN PAINTING 


Sirs: . 

Mr. Hyatt Mayor’s article on the Whitney Museum, entitled 
“In Hopes” (Hounp & Horn, January-March 1932), appears to 
me rather two-minded: intellectually he approves, fashionably he 
distrusts. He says many keen and true things (such as his plea for 
inexpensive chapbooks on American artists), then he plays safe 
with a little disparagement. I don’t know why enthusiasm for 
America’s accomplishments in the arts is always looked on as 
vulgar and suspect: perhaps it is our great national inferiority 
complex; but more likely, we simply don’t know yet how much we 
have already accomplished, and how it has been done. 

Mr. Mayor refers to “a violent nationalism” in American paint- 
ing; but where is it? Academically we have been successively 
British, French Neoclassic, Dusseldorfian, Barbizan, Impression- 
istic, Post-Impressionistic. He then fails to see ‘“why it should be 
more virtuous to paint as an American than as a Frenchman”; but 
is that really the way to state the problem? And as stated, is it true 
either in fact or implication? The talented artist without genius will 
certainly be more virtuous (i.e., stronger) if he paints according to 
the American trend, rather than if he copies a foreign model, 
simply because the American source is nearer to him and means 
more to us; whereas the American painter with genius, who paints 
a thing as he sees and feels it, although no American ever painted 
that way before, paints as an American. 
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But Mr. Mayor then states that in painting “the Americans 
have no great tradition to fall back on, as the Germans have in the 
Cranachs and in Gothic sculpture.” The joker there lies in the 
debatable adjective “great”; I fear that many readers would in- 
terpret his statement to mean that we have no tradition at all. 

The fact is that Americans have a long and venerable folk-art 
tradition. Why our ancestors felt such an impulse toward paint, 
even though most of them had never seen a real painting, is a sur- 
prising puzzle, the answer of which is probably bound up with the 
bigger problem why the American arts spring democratically from 
the soil, as distinguished from the European arts, which usually 
descend from the aristocracy. Whatever the answer, it is certain 
that Benjamin West, in Springfield, Pennsylvania, began drawing 
at the age of seven, used Indian dyes, had a Cherokee for his in- 
structor, and was established as a proficient portrait painter before 
he went to Europe in 1760. Copley in Boston had no instructor at 
all, according to his own account, and never saw a good picture 
until he left America in 1774. These two men always retained some- 
thing of the Primitive (or the “Puritan,” as it used to be called) 
in their work. Lesser lights fared quite the same. Samuel Stillman 
Osgood (who later married one of Poe’s literary ladies) beheld his 
first real pictures in the shop-signs of Marseilles.1 Francis R. Alex- 
ander, of Connecticut, when he first reached Providence in 1820 
(where his pictures had been sent for framing), was similarly im- 
pressed with the shop-signs there. How many others had like 
experiences we can only conjecture; yet the number must have been 
large, for these painters (most of whose names have since been lost) 
left a great body of American folk painting, the product of a na- 
tive, vigorous, unEuropean tradition. These paintings are to be 
found everywhere in New England, Pennsylvania, and probably 
all along the sea-coast, in the old family portraits which later 
generations (whose taste was sweetened by international culture) 
banished to the attic, hung under the stairs, threw out on the ash- 
heap. These pictures, painted by self-taught artists, often journey- 
men, are often exceedingly beautiful — at least, from the modern 
point of view, though often not from the sentimental Victorian 
point of view. They had the fundamental of great art — perfect 
honesty; their portraits reproduced reality, to the point of pain. 


1See B. B. Thatcher’s “Lines on the Life of an Artist” (Boston Book, Boston, 
1838) and Osgood’s letter to the London Athenaeum, July 7, 1838. For this infor- 
mation I am indebted to Miss Annie Edward Barcus. 
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They are Puritan in their frankness. Lace, jewelry, and fine dress, 
indicative of the sitter’s social position, were rendered painstak- 
ingly. They tended towards formula in details: in the rhythm of 
hands, in the cut of a coat, in the reproduction of eyelashes. And 
though these painters were frequently ignorant of anatomy, 
chiaroscuro, or perspective, yet they achieved characterization, 
design, a set of formule, and individual styles. It is preposterous 
that these, the ear-marks of vital artistic history in other countries, 
should not be so taken in our own history. 

Here is the origin of American painting. It was killed off by 
two events: the discovery of photography and the founding of the 
art schools. The photography killed the demand and the schools 
the supply. The photography was part of a natural evolution: when 
the time came to develop the Primitive tradition into something 
more complex, the machine forced these painters into other fields 
and towards greater efforts. But then the Philadelphia Centennial 
Exhibition of 1876 (there is something ironical in the date) started 
the fashion of being international; and the academies were founded, 
unconsciously dedicating themselves to the destruction of anything 
not imported. And now, as the spiral completes its round, these 
academies of foreign inspiration have proved useless—as Mr. 
Mayor all too truly remarks. Then why again preach internation- 
alism! 

Bellows, Sloane, and some others, did look to the more untutored 
Victorian past of American painting, and learned a great deal from 
it, at a time when everybody else was trying to preserve Cézanne’s 
immortal apples. The result has proved that we can only debase 
imported art, whereas our real task is to heighten our tradition. 

S. Foster Damon 


Mr. Damon is quite right. I do look down my nose at American 
primitives, while at the same time realising that they may be the 
only things that can help American painters to recapture a healthy 
naiveté. Although our “primitives” abound in charm, I do not call 
them great because they produced nothing really memorable. Few 
provincial schools of painting have, and the Avignon Pieté is a 
perhaps unique exception. 

Our American “primitives” are really not primitive — not an 
art that is gathering head for greater things (like Giotto’s prede- 
cessors) — but provincial — a metropolitan art in local decadence. 
Our American born provincial painters did not invent painting out 
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of nothing, as Mr. Damon implies. They were not taught by pro- 
fessional painters, but they saw plenty of imported engravings after 
paintings. As early as 1727 a mezzotint of Cotton Mather was made 
in Boston by J. S. Soperes stepfather, Peter Pelham. 

What you discover for yourself is rarely as well rounded as what 
you learn from a master, but it strikes you with sharper force. 
Hence the charm of any provincial art, its directness. When a pro- 
vincial artist develops some particular virtuosity, he is apt to push 
it to eccentricity, being unchecked by the criticism of his peers, 
as Bermejo and the Crivellis did. This is never a fault of our pro- 
vincials, since none of them were skilful enough to be threatened 
by that danger. 

Provincial art is more or less the same the world over, and I can- 
not see that ours is particularly American in anything except its 
scenes and sitters. In 1820 pears were painted more or less the same 
way on silk in Canton or on white velvet in Gloucester, Mass. 
Many of the wandering ‘‘early American” painters were German 
and English. The earliest, and perhaps the most beautiful ‘‘ Ameri- 
can primitives” were done by a mediocre Dutch painter called 
Frans Post, who went out to Brazil in 1636 with the expedition of 
Count John Maurice of Nassau-Siegen and stayed there for seven 
years, during which exile his painting took on the directness, 
freshness and charm of the best ‘“‘ North American primitives” or of 
portraits from the Fayum or Palmyra, of the Douanier Rousseau, 
of Neapolitan shop signs, or of any provincial painting anywhere. 
It is curious to remark that although this exile made Frans Post 
into a fresh and delicious painter (which anyone can verify by 
climbing up into the garrets of the Louvre, where three or four 
Posts of about 1640 hang in the Musée de la Marine) he was a 
scumbly, muddy mediocrity before and after, who could not hold a 
candle to the expertness of Dutch painters of his time. 

Mr. Damon cannot find any “violent nationalism” in American 
painting of today. I was referring to the virtuous attitude of Luks, 
Kuhn and others when painting American subjects, their smugness 
in proclaiming that “‘this at least is not the school of Paris.” This 
chauvinism is as barren as copying Picasso. The masters of any art 
have never been ashamed to steal from everywhere. 

An American painter should paint American subjects simply 
because they are what he meets when he goes out to buy his morning 
paper, they are what he knows best and can see into most deeply. 
He should try to render them as well as he is able without thinking 
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whether he is painting in a Paris style or a New York style, or his 
own style or any style. Degas, or somebody, said that to paint well 
“il faut se faire béte.” Having learned everything, the artist must 
forget it and become a child again — and that is where our “ Ameri- 
can primitives” can freshen and quicken. 

A. Hyatr Mayor 


Excerpt FROM A LETTER WRITTEN TO BERNARD BANDLER II 


Our discussion about Penhally! is as you say hardly one to be 
continued in writing. It seems to me that we just have a slightly 
different slant on this question of tradition. I remember when Law- 
rence made the point of America’s being the great death continent. 
Something in me said deeply that was true. Baudelaire’s picture of 
the world when it is Americanized (you remember when the child 
in his cradle dreams of marrying a great heiress and so on) has also 
impressed me deeply. 

We disagree only on a minor point. It seems to me that they did 
not, all of them, leave tradition behind but that tradition itself 
took a downward, a deathward slant. The child was strangled in 
the cradle. 

I might illustrate that point by the Meriwethers, the family I 
know most about. They came over here because Charles II owed 
Nicholas Meriwether money and paid it with a grant of land. Old 
Nicholas did not come himself but he sent three of his five sons; 
that is, he cut them off from the life of their fathers and all that it 
held for the sake of material goods. (Oi course that is a strict 
way of looking at it; the young men, of course had no idea of what 
they were relinquishing.) 

One or two of these young men went back and got English wives. 
All of them made a strenuous effort to continue the English way of 
life. The manners and ways of life of their fathers persisted for sev- 
eral generations but were gradually transformed and buried finally 
under newer ways. One of my loutish cousins, if he ever reads any 
history, would know dimly that his sympathies should be with the 
Jacobites, but he wouldn’t know why. Similarly he pronounces 
certain words certain ways and gives certain names to his children 
without knowing why. He might tell you that it was because his 
father did thus and so but it is just as much because one of his 


1Land & Tradition by Bernard Bandler IH. Review of Penhailly: Caroline 
Gordon. Hound & Horn. Vol. V No. 3, p. 493. 
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great grandfathers did thus and so. That is, tradition operates 
through people who are not even conscious of its existence. 

But certainly we do say NO to many, to most of the vital things 
that Europe somehow manages to preserve through poverty, war 
and every other disaster. I would like to think it is because we are 
young and raw and exuberant, but I don’t. I think it is the blighting 
influence of the Anglo-Saxon. I heard a Dutchman complaining the 
other night that even the laboring classes in Europe heard good 
music, went to museums to see good pictures. But the English lower 
classes never enjoyed any such pleasures. And the upper classes in 
England have always considered any display of intelligence bad 
form. And the English, like the modern Americans, have always 
made the continent their playground simply because they couldn’t 
have that kind of fun at home. It is the great death continent all 
right and the Anglo-Saxon is the nigger in the wood pile. 

CAROLINE GORDON 


Sirs: 

I have a theory, mainly intuitive but persistent, which I should 
like to confirm or nullify by what facts I am able to bring to bear 
upon it. In the hope that it may interest you also, I am writing to 
ask your opinion. 

The theory is briefly this, that there are in America today many 
young writers who by the limitations and advantages of their in- 
tellectual and economic background are unconsciously forming a 
group or class which I envision as “The New Conservatives.” 
These literary youngsters, born in the century’s first decade, too 
late to participate actively in either the physical or moral aspects 
of the war, were nevertheless in the twenties swept headlong into 
consequent revolts and reactions which for them had no foundation 
or meaning in actual experience. The habits resulting from partici- 
pation in these reactions persisted, long after passion died, until 
in the last two or three years, by reason of sustained if somewhat 
unconfined intellectual curiosity, these young men and women 
have accomplished a re-orientation which, though leaving them 
children, has left them wise. Those who have not in the course of 
ten years’ bewilderment succumbed to the Brokers’ Culture, are 
now of a conservative temper because, having through bitter trial 
and error experience learned intellectual humility, they now suspect 
alike the evangelical apostles of Communism, the complacent, 
sterile proclamations of the Republican Party, and the scholarship 
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which glories in statistical tables and is not interested in moral 
issues. Observing their tremendously erudite brethren of a genera- 
tion gone now employing Liberty Loan Methods to whoop up the 
Soviet, these new Conservatives remember without bitterness that 
many years ago they spoke passionate words which hadn’t much 
meaning for them except as an expression of hero-worship, em- 
braced experience for sensations’ sake until the universe blew up and 
they were left with a shelf of crumbling idols and their exhausted 
senses to make a new world out of the chaos, alone. Some of those 
who remained to see it through are still engaged in this process, and 
my mind persists in thinking of them in terms equally unsatisfac- 
tory to Radical and Liberal. 

If these are not just words, what form has this new conservatism 
taken? That is substantially what I wish to discover, and as a 
suggestion for your comment, I believe that: in their ideology they 
are refusing to be swayed by a sudden emotional flux toward 
Utopian paneceas for sick souls; in economics they are slow to ac- 
tion but find a tentative point of agréement in the principle of 
planning; in literature they evidence a return toward romantic 
realism and traditional forms. 

That is the gist of the “theory” I wish to develop. No doubt it 
has been badly stated, but until I receive suggestions from persons 
like yourself it will be difficult (unless I start to read everything 
that’s been written in the last twenty years) to pursue it. Perhaps 
your experience does not permit any agreement whatsoever. That 
is just what I should like to know. If I have not been thorough or 
lucid enough in statement (and I have been purposely brief) I 
should be glad, if you are sufficiently interested, to elaborate. 

Should you refer me to anyone who, like myself, is working out 
his allegiances in American literature, I would consider it most kind; 
and I shall esteem any comment you may care to make, or any 
reference to book or article which contains your opinions on the 
subject. 

THEODORE P. Marve. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


POETS AND OTHERS 
I 


Porms 1928-31. By Allen Tate. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1932. $2.00. 


POETIC defects may be considered under two heads, defects of 
detail and defects of conception. Defects of detail do not extend 
their influence beyond the passage or phrase affected; defects of 
conception, like Mr Jeffers’ non-moral narrative procedure, La- 
forguian irony, the fundamental obscurity of most of Mr Crane’s 
themes, the graceful elegiac sprawl of the later Eliot and of Mr 
MacLeish, are part of the very texture of a poem and affect it 
pretty evenly. Mr Tate’s defects are, except in a few poems, de- 
fects of detail. They are distressingly numerous and even elemen- 
tary, but one can pick an impressive poet out from among them. 

Thus in the Ode to Fear Mr Tate drops two syllables from one 
line and one from another, relying on long syllables to fill the line. 
But he is not writing quantitative verse and the attempt to shift 
into it at will is destructive of whatever convention may previously 
have been established: 


World over, crouched on the air’s feet. 


The line is supposed to be equivalent to an iambic pentameter line. 

Careless run-over lines, with run-over stops at the end of the 
first foot, the failure to correlate line and content, may all be ob- 
served and rather frequently. In the Ode to the Confederate Dead 


one finds this: 

Those midnight restitutions of the blood 

You know — the immitigable pines, the smoky frieze 

Of the sky. 
Since one has visualized the sky at the word frieze, the words of the 
sky are an anti-climax and are very awkwardly placed. They help 
break the next line into several units; they are bad meter. The only 
revision necessary here was their omission. 
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The metrical emphasis too often receives little or no attention. 
One of the sonnets closes on the line: 


But gentle death, who is confusion’s king. 


The words who is are superfluous; if used at all, they should be 
unstressed; but they are used and stressed heavily. 
There is frequently a ludicrous failure to fulfill a pretentious 

beginning: 

Our elder brother whom I had not seen 

These twenty years until you brought him back 

From the cyclonic West where he had been 

Stormed by the shaking furies in the track 

We know so well, which is these arteries — 


After the first five and a half lines we are expecting the revelation 
of some dark family tragedy, something known to the family group 
in question and to them only, but we suddenly find ourselves stand- 
ing in the public garden; nor do we get any further information 
about the shaking furies and the cyclgnic West. 

Here is another passage from the Ode to the Confederate Dead: 


We shall say only, the leaves whispering 

In the improbable mists of nightfall 

That flies on multiple wing: 

Night is the beginning and the end, 

And in between the ends of distraction 

Waits mute speculation, the patient curse 
That stones the eyes, or like the jaguar leaps 
For his own image in a jungle pool, his victim. 


Except for the last two lines, this is one of the most moving passages 
I know; the last two lines seem to me hopelessly bad. To have a 
curse stone the eyes is a strain on the mind’s eye, and to transform 
the curse into a jaguar and then to make the jaguar perform in a 
manner so impossibly unfeline is worse. The lines fail, however, 
not only because of the mixed figure, but because the act of stoning 
and the act of the jaguar are not perceived poetically — they are 
simply mentioned because of some vague feeling the poet has asso- 
ciated with them. Even Mr Eliot’s sleek Brazilian jaguar, verging 
on doggerel as he does, has more poetic identity. 

As I have said, few of the poems display vices of conception. 
One might mention the Ode to Fear, which rests on an initial assump- 
tion of violent feeling nowhere clarified or communicated: the 
poem is a fog of meaningless excitement. The neo-Websterian meter 
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of Causerie, similarly, establishes vagueness of feeling as its norm. 
I mean that the movement of the verse is of necessity slipshod, an 
uneasy compromise between the lyrical and the didactic that 
simply cannot speak with precision. This compromise is inherent 
in the very conception of the poem. 

Nearly always the blunders are specific and are limited in their 
influence. This is an important fact: there are so many blunders 
that Mr Tate is frequently regarded as inferior to Mr MacLeish, 
let us say, or Mr Eliot, since they commit fewer blunders of detail, 
and since their defects of conception correspond to the popular 
sentimentalities of the moment. Mr Tate’s blunders are sufficiently 
irritating and even bewildering, but to throw him out because of 
them is like throwing Shakespeare out for irregular spelling. 

Mr Tate is usually trying for something unimpeachably adult, for 
unqualifiedly major poetry. One may safely say that except for Mr 
Stevens at a few rare moments, no poet of the generation preceding 
Mr Tate, and except for Mr Howard Baker, no poet of his own 
generation, has aimed at anything comparably serious. The quality 
of Dr Williams is superb, but the range is limited; Mr Pound and 
Mr Crane are ambitious, but their inspiration is a trifle suspect. 

Mr Tate’s range is religious, philosophical, moral, social, and 
personal, and in each of its aspects is mature and astute, and in its 
wholeness is coherent. He is the most mature poet to appear in 
America since Mr Robinson, and despite his clumsiness he writes 
better than Mr Robinson. Mr Robinson is often satisfied with neat 
doggerel; Mr Tate is always willing to flounder like a gentleman. 

It is this deadly seriousness in most of Mr Tate’s work that often 
gives even his worst poems moments of greater power than nearly 
any other contemporary work. His Sonnets of the Blood are the most 
abominably written series of sonnets this side of Barnabe Barnes, 
yet out of them one can pick lines with the grandeur and perfection 
of the greatest tragic poetry: 

This message hastens, lest we both go down 
Scattered with no character to death... . 


I ask you therefore will it end tonight. . . . 


In Shenandoah and along Bull Run 

Sunk in a time inimical to date... . 
More than any poet since Hardy, Mr Tate has felt the country in 
which he lives, not only the country, but the people, whether dead 
or living; his poems are heavy with history: 
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Unkempt the fathers waste in solitude 
Under the hills of clay... . 


It seemed the grandfather of his mother 


In knee-breeches silver-buckled like a song 

His hair long and a cocked hat on his head 

A straight back and slow dignity for stride, 
The road, red clay sun-cracked and baked 

Led fearlessly through scrub pines on each side. 


On this feeling for place and for the past, Mr Tate can build his 
Mother and Son, dealing with the decadence of his tradition, a great 
tragic poem in spite of its defects; he can build his Ode to the Con- 
federate Dead, which I venture to suspect is one of the greatest odes 
in the language. The more personal poems on wholly religious or 
philosophical themes, are enriched by this background. The Last 
Days of Alice, in fact, is a lyric by a man who finds himself at last 
torn out of his background and existing in a quantitative and hu- 
manly meaningless society, of which the political expression is Mr 
Hoover or Mr Coolidge, of which the social expression is Mr Henry 
Ford, and of which the moral expression and the literary ideal are 
Mr Jeffers or Mr Cabell. Mr Tate’s essay in the symposium J’// 
Take My Stand provides a fair gloss to the poem if the reader needs 
one. 

The Last Days of Alice (along with a few other poems by Mr Tate) 
is remarkable historically in a way that needs to be mentioned: 
it is ironical, but the irony is not of the post-Byronic or Laforguian 
sort, that is, it is not directed at the author by himself for trying 
to define untenable values. It is directed at Alice, the symbol of 
modernity, and it is directed from Mr Tate’s own point of view, in 
which he feels himself secure. There has been no comparably adult 
use of irony in several generations. 

Since I have objected to Mr Tate’s blank verse, I had better offer 
a warning in connection with his rhymed verse. All of his verse has 
been heavily influenced by Websterian rhythms, but in the best of 
his rhymed poems he succeeds in refining those rhythms and making 
a very firm and sensitive instrument from them. In the passage 
which I have quoted from the Ode to the Confederate Dead, the pas- 
sage ending with the jaguar, the rhythm wavers toward prose, but 
the wavering is controlled and very expressive. Emblems I, as 
beautiful a poem in its way as Mr Tate has ever written, illustrates 
the same quality. 
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Finally, I do not wish to leave the impression that Mr Tate’s 
poetry is entirely a matter of fragments to be salvaged from a gen- 
eral mass of wreckage. There is a reasonable number of poems in 
which the flaws are negligible, or from which they are absent: in 
his first book The Subway and Ditty at the least; in this book The 
Cross, The Twelve, The Eagle, Last Days of Alice, Emblems I and 
III, and Records I and II, if no more. These, and the imperfect but 
magnificent Mother and Son and Ode to the Confederate Dead, 
probably mark the highest level to which twentieth century poetry 
has attained. 


II 


Tue Poems oF WILFRED Owen. 4 New Edition In- 
cluding Many Pieces now First Published, and Notices 
of His Life and Work by Edmund Blunden. The Viking 
Press. N. Y. 1931. $2.00. 


WILFRED OWEN was killed in action at the age of 25, a few days 
before the beginning of the armistice. He learned to write poetry 
in the trenches and on leave, and what he might have done in 
calmer times is a matter for speculation only. The war, though it 
probably matured him rapidly in many ways, must have made 
careful composition next to impossible. The present edition of his 
poems, for example, gives in the notes the first version of The 
Unreturning, the final version of which appears in the main body of 
the book. The final version is devoid of character; the first version, 
though rough, has force. How much good poetry was revised away 
under stress and in distraction, how much may not have received 
the completion of which Owen was capable, there is no way of know- 
ing. If he is judged on the work he left, he is not, I fear, as Mr 
Blunden claims he is, another Keats. He is a very imperfect poet. 
But I have lived with his poems for more than ten years, and I 
venture the opinion that he is a poet of more than ordinary dura- 
bility and interest. 

The most successful poems are The Show, The Send-off, Greater 
Love, and Apologia pro Poemate Meo. Strange Meeting, often cited 
as his best work, is very even in texture, but, for me, rather evenly 
vague. Some of the best poetry is to be found scattered through the 
less successful poems: S.J.W., Mental Cases, A Terre, and a few 
others. The writing, even in the best pieces, is never wholly ade- 
quate; the feeling is always a little muffled by an even distribution 
of slightly weak diction and insensitive rhythm; it reads like the 
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powerful but not quite satisfactory translation of greater poetry. 
Yet the conviction behind the lines is intense and is in some way 
communicated; when all the faults have been checked over, there 
remains a large fund of very real power in the poetry. This is from 
Mental Cases: 


These are men whose minds the Dead have ravished. 
Memory fingers in their hair of murders, 
Multitudinous murders they once witnessed . . . 
Therefore still their eyeballs shrink tormented 

Back into their brains, because on their sense 
Sunlight seems a blood-smear; night comes blood-black; 
Dawn breaks open like a wound that bleeds afresh 
— Thus their heads wear this hilarious, hideous 
Awful falseness of set-smiling corpses. 

— Thus their hands are plucking at each other; 
Picking at the rope-knouts of their scourging. . . . 


The next passage is from 4 Terre: 


O Life, Life, let me breathe, — a dug-out rat! 
Not worse than ours the existences rats lead — 
Nosing along at night down one safe rut, 

They find a shell-proof home before they rot. 
Dead men may envy living mites in cheese, 

Or good germs even. Microbes have their joys, 
And subdivide, and never come to death. 


Passages like these are fragments, nothing more. Were the entire 
poems from which they are taken as good, they would still be 
fragments. Yet they have a toughness, a casual but not uncalcu- 
lated violence, that reminds one of some of the better passages in 
the secondary and lesser Elizabethan dramatists. The rhetorical 
sophistication of these passages is slight beside that of men like 
Marston and Dekker, and there is no attempt here to imitate such 
writers, but there is some generic similarity in the mode of appre- 
hension. Yet this kind of rhetoric requires a drama back of it, to 
sustain it and justify it: just as we tend to imagine the play that 
Dekker should have written when we come to a great passage, we 
are forced here to reconstruct the drama in which these lines were 
spoken, which Owen took for granted as a part of his environment, 
but which for us has fallen away, the War. Without that recon- 
struction, such passages are melodramatic and incomplete, but if 
we are willing to value the passages as fine fragments, the recon- 
struction is possible. Owen did not live long enough to objectify 
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and write his drama; he might never have comprehended it ade- 
quately. But these declamations from the living maelstrom are 
probably the most impressive records of it that we have, and simply 
as poetry their value is considerable. 

The next to the last line of The Send-Off is marred in this edition 
by an alteration. “Still village wells” has become “village wells.” 
The adjective is necessary, and if Owen ever had it there in any of 
his versions, it ought to be left. 

This edition contains notes on Owen by Edmund Blunden and 
Frank Nicholson, as well as extensive quotations from Owen’s 
letters from the front. The letters are detailed and moving. Owen, 
like Sassoon and others in their group, hoped that his writings 
might reduce the possibility of future wars, but in all likelihood 
his reputation will rest wholly on his poetry as poetry. Our governing 
criminals and the slack mass of their victims will probably never 
hear of him. 


III 


THE SIGNATURE OF PaIn, AND OTHER Poems. By Alan 
Porter. The Fobn Day Company. New York. 1931. 
$2.50. 

Ties AT THE Sky, AND OTHER Poems. By Mac- 
Knight Black. Simon and Schuster. 1932. $2.00. 

Tue Dark Lanp. By Kathleen Tankersley Young. 
The Dragon Press. 240 Linden Ave., Ithaca, New 
York. $1.00. 

Tuurso’s LANDING, AND OTHER Poems. By Robinson 
Feffers. Liveright, Inc. 1932. $2.50. 

MorraL TrIuMPH, AND OTHER Poems. By Selden 
Rodman. Farrar and Rhinehart. 1932. $2.00. 

Now Tuat THE HawTuorneE BiossoMs AND OTHER 
Poems. By Althea Bass. Bruce Humphries, Inc. Bos- 
ton. 1931. 

Tue Frowerinc Stone. By George Dillon. The 
Viking Press. 1931. $1.75. 


MR ALAN PORTER is by far the best poet in this group. He has 
endeavored in much of his work to acquire something of the style 
of the 17th century, but has imitated it from without, with 
small evidence of comprehending the sensibility that produced it. 
To this extent he is “literary” rather than traditional. Most of his 
work, however, is graceful, and a good half of it is readable. The best 
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poems in the book are The Signature of Pain, a tricky and shallow 
but amusing exercise in early 17th century blank verse, The Shining 
of Peace and The Window, two excellent lyrics in a discreetly 17th 
century idiom, and two others, probably the best in the book, 
which quite frankly display a post-Symbolist method and sensi- 
bility, Museum and When from the Alien Multitude. The Symbolist 
sensibility is not much like the Metaphysical, and is for the most 
part far inferior to it, but it is Mr Porter’s own sensibility; through 
it, he touches whatever reality he is equipped to recognize. Building 
upon it, he is very likely to get somewhere. The last two poems are 
very fine in their way: 


The day was empty. Very pale with dust, 

A chalk road set its finger at the moors. 

The drab, damp air so blanketed the town 

Never an oak swung leather leaf. The chimneys 
Pushed up their pillars at the loose-hung sky; 
And through the haze, along the ragstone houses, 
Red lichens dulled to a rotten-apple brown. 


Suddenly, turning a byeway corner, a cripple, 
Bloodless with age, lumbered along the road. 
The motes of dust whirled at his iron-shod crutches 
And quickly settled. A dog whined. The old 
Cripple looked round and, seeing no man, gave 
A quick, small, piping chuckle, swung a pace, 
And stopped to look about and laugh again. 
“That,” said a girl in a flat voice, “is God.” 

Her mother made no answer: she remembered, 
“T knew an old, lame beggar who went mad.” 
He lumbered along the road and turned a corner; 
His tapping faded and the day was death. 


There is something irreducibly obscure about the intention of this 
passage, but the firmness and richness of the presentation are re- 
markable. The best work in the book is worth keeping and reread- 
ing. The book opens with an amusing barrage of commendatory 
verses by Mr Porter’s friends, most of them charmingly bad and 
hence excellent of their kind. 

Miss Young’s second book of verse displays exactly the same vir- 
tues and limitations as her first. The limitations are those of the 
entire contemporary school of writing which depends wholly upon 
mood — usually the dream-convention — as a principle of coher- 
ence. The logical content of words is not utilized to any great 
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extent: their fringe of feeling becomes almost their entire source of 
meaning. This means that only a small fraction of their value 
is brought into play and that more words must be used to get any- 
thing said — the method makes for diffusion and is usually ruinous 
to small talents. 

Miss Young’s talent is a small one, but it is definitely a talent 
and has survived the ordeal in so far as the ordeal can be survived 
by any talent. She is wholly aware of the kind and measure of 
diffusion which her method necessitates and has adjusted her style 
very skillfully. Her perceptions are of tenuous, yet of indubitable, 
interest; her meter — a free verse that is almost a nervous prose — 
is exactly related to the quality of her perceptions. Her poems are 
always thin, but are always alive. Mr MacLeish and Mr Eliot are 
somewhere in her background, and, though she is slighter than 
either one of them at his best, she is definitely more skillful than 
either within her narrower range and she displays no trace of their 
sickly self-pity — her work has an admirably clean impersonality 
which is rare in work of its kind. She is one of the two or three writ- 
ers under forty who display any knowledge whatsoever of free 
verse. 

I might excuse myself from quoting her work on the grounds that 
she has frequently appeared in the Hounp anp Hory; actually there 
is a better reason, that to feel the quality of her work one really 
needs to read a book of it. She interests me, but I do not 
approve of what she is doing: one book of this sort is enough — 
there is no possibility of variety in such work, one poem melting 
into the next in the memory as one reads. She has a talent of about 
the order of Turbervile, but instead of concentrating it into a few 
ponderable and durable epigrams she has spun it out into a fine 
cobweb which is visible only when the light is right. 

MacKnight Black’s Thrust at the Sky is a narrative poem of mod- 
erate length, which he had not yet completed at his death. It deals 
with an architect’s love for a young woman and of his giving her up 
to a rival in order to obtain the commission for a skyscraper which 
he has been longing to design. The subject is dangerous but is not 
uninteresting; it could very easily be sentimentalized beyond en- 
durance, or it might possibly be given a good deal of power. Black’s 
treatment is simply meaningless. He sees his people and they see 
each other only as fragmentary perceptions, planes, edges, clouds, 
of light and dark. There is no feeling for the plot whatever, no clue 
to the real thoughts or feelings of the characters. Black’s free verse 
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is too loose to be really sensitive to the kind of perception that most 
occupied him; it is as if one should try to translate Verlaine into 
Whitmanian cadences. The shorter poems in the book show the same 
insensitivity. 

In the spring of 1930 I published in Poetry a review of Mr Jeffers’ 
Dear Fudas, in which I summarized the chief weaknesses of his 
narrative poetry. The same weaknesses persist in Thurso’s Landing, 
though in a milder form. The doctrinaire hysteria of the earlier 
narratives is seldom to be found here. There is an attempt at some 
sort of coherent narrative, but the result is merely dogged and soggy 
melodrama. Mr Jeffers’ verse continues to miss the virtues of prose 
and verse alike: it is capable neither of the fullness and modulation 
of fine prose nor of the concentration and modulation of fine verse. 
There is an’ endless, violent monotony of movement, wholly 
uninteresting and insensitive, that may have a hypnotic effect 
upon a good many readers, much as does the jolting of a railroad 
coach over a bad roadbed: 


After twenty miles he turned 
The carburetor-connection, slyly regarding 
His seat-mate, she fogged with misery observed nothing. 
The engine went lame. “What’s the matter?” he said, turning 
The carburetor-connection. . 


And again: 
Against the black horror of death 


All living miseries looked sweet; in a moment of aimless 
Wild anguish she was unable not to cry out... . 


For brute clumsiness and emptiness such writing can hardly be 
equalled, and the second passage is a mosaic of stereotypes. Both 
passages are typical. The book is composed almost wholly of trash. 

Mr Rodman is gently adventurous in his technique, and has done 
a good deal of experimenting with a kind of shuffling accentual me- 
ter which may stem back through free verse to Hopkins. It is 
loose, howevér, and its movements never have definite significance. 
Mr Rodman feels his material readily and with no particular dis- 
tinction. Althea Bass is laborious and honest, but uninspired. Mr 
Dillon is feeble and saccharine, and, in some way hard to define, 
unwholesome. 


IV. A Postscript 


A chronicle of this sort usually passes, I suppose, as an indication 
of the good verse available; a moment’s reflection will show that it 
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is really nothing of the sort. If the reader has stayed with me all 
the way to this postscript, it is because he has some vague curiosity 
about my opinion. Yet these books were sent me by Mr Kirstein, 
who, I imagine, selected rather well from what he had; and they 
were selected for Mr Kirstein by a number of publishers’ readers, 
for the most part of no enormous abilities, and of names unknown 
to me. Six of the books I have reviewed were not worth printing, 
if considered as poetry. Mr Jeffers justifies himself to his publishers 
by selling; it is possible that Mr Dillon does likewise. But most 
books of poetry are published in the interests of art; the publishers 
really try to do the right thing. 

They make a bad mess of it. Mr Grant H. Code is now in his 
thirties; he is one of the most distinguished poets living. Yet he 
has never published a book and he has published little otherwise. 
I quote one of his poems, obscurely published several years ago, 
entitled Division. 


Our severed thoughts crowd to accuse, despise; 
We step apart as if on tiptoe, hate 

Rapidly in great strides; yet, starlike, rise 
Even in winter when the sun has set. 


As multitudes of lamps that push their knives 
Into the dark become less keen at morn 

We melt our spiteful individual lives 

In one cool grey complacency of scorn. 


Our heavy separate spirits feed and sleep 
Indoors, until a gradual spring sets free 
New-living noisy flesh that step by step 
Draws near this wall, yet does not care to see, 


When acres of bright newborn land are spread 
With rapid mortal crocus lifting quickly, 

Slowly to fall disordered and afraid, 

The dark sun-shadows spread and circle quickly. 


Mr Howard Baker, younger and a less varied metrist than Mr Code, 
is in some respects a sounder poet, though he has never written a 
finer poem than the one I have just quoted. Despite his having 
recently published one of the three or four most distinguished 
novels of the last ten or twelve years (Orange Valley: Coward 
McCann, 1931. $2.00) he remains, if anything, a more obscure figure 
than Mr Code. He possesses in his best moments and to a very high 
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degree most of the virtues that I recently attributed in these pages 
to Robert Bridges. Though not invariably a flawless stylist, he is 
one of the few securely classical talents in America. His best work 
is unpublished, and I am not at liberty to quote it, but I offer a 
sonnet published some years ago as obscurely as was the poem by 
Mr Code: 


When I think that sometime I’l] look on you 

As I am looking now, and that those same 

Dark lids will then be darker, and the blue 

Eyes must stay hidden when I call your name; 
Your curious lips now quick to draw my flame — 
Then sealéd with a change I can’t construe; 

The sigh of sleep, your aura, is my fame — 

Then sighless sleep untouchéd by my rue; 


There are no terms to measure what I face: 
A clear wall infinite in height and depth, 

A level sea of cold unworldly breadth. 
What savage runes are potent'in this place? 
What lover’s kiss? O Death, your glassy sea 
No firmer than her image is to me. 


This restraint, intellectual competence, and intense quiet are not 
accidents in Mr Baker and Mr Code. They are ideals sought and 
understood (a very different matter) by at least a few of the 
younger writers. I quote from a recent issue of The Commonweal 
a poem as complete and unimpeachable in its way as the two above, 
by Mr J. V. Cunningham. It is called Retreating Friendship: 


Our testament had read: 
Affection is secure, 

It is not forced or led. 
No longer sure 


Of hallowed certainty, 
I have erased the mind: 
As mendicants who see 


Mimic the blind. 
If these three poets could be published in some kind of bulk and 


given circulation, contemporary literature would be a great deal 
richer, and the cause of the contemporary intelligence would be 
notably strengthened. First-rate verse is being written here and 
there, in spite of what one sees in print. 

Yvor WINTERS 


Pt Nel bes Or ssECESSION 


Rospert BarRnweELi RHETT, FATHER OF SECESSION. 
By Laura A. White, Ph.D. The Century Co. 1932. $3.00. 
Epmunp Rurrin, SOUTHERNER. By Avery Craven, 
Pb.D. Appleton and Co. 1932. $3.00. 


IN THIS country which holds success in such great esteem it has 
been the invariable habit to enshroud failures in the wrapping of 
their causes and let the grave cover their rejection with its silence. 
Due to the complete crash of Confederate polity, fathers and de- 
fenders of secession have been relegated to a quicker oblivion than 
most American failures. There has rarely been a more complete 
defeat of an idea. It did not command, even, the respect of its 
proper mourners, who scrambled away from the burying with in- 
decent haste, afterwards to vie with one another in ignoring the 
past and learning the ways of their conquerors. 

A disinterested observer, viewing the whole performance, must 
have pondered on the hurried repudiation of the Confederacy and 
wondered at the savage anger its possible resurrection with the Ku 
Klux Klan aroused. He possibly would have surmised that the 
grave would not be the end; that ghosts, in spite of the fact that 
scientists have never seen one, persist in walking the air — espe- 
cially above a troubled tomb. And so it is that, sixty-seven years 
after the event, the elegant Rhett and Edmund Ruffin are abroad 
and shaking their gory locks. It is more than accident that they 
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have returned to haunt the air when industrial leadership remains 
confused before approaching economic ruin and its consequent, 
social disorder. 

Apart from the more specific ends of Miss White’s and Mr. 
Craven’s biographies, they have a very special importance for 
political economists. There is an uninterrupted congruity between 
the events which these two radicals helped to define and the present 
economic distress. Nor were Rhett and Ruffin lone prophets. They 
were supported by a goodly body of public men who raised a com- 
mon complaint, the terms of which might have varied as the trouble 
grew more acute, but never the fundamental issue. 

Briefly, this issue was the gain and maintenance of economic 
independence, the only permanent basis of liberty. The Western 
culture lost it on the breakdown of feudalism, and the mass of peo- 
ple were reduced to dependence upon those small groups who man- 
aged the monopolies. The American Revolution gave this part of 
the world a new start, but the common enemy gradually made a 
reappearance and, by destroying the Union and planting a central 
tyranny in its place, has at last reduced us to the condition from 
which our ancestors fled. 

An oppressed people always has a better chance of uniting in re- 
sistance to a military tyranny. They have before them the violent, 
obvious facts of oppression. The dangerous form of tyranny is that 
which operates through legislation to deprive the people of their 
rights by degrees. Its danger, as John Taylor pointed out in 1822, 
is that its instruments work under the guise of free government. He 
warned the states of the Union, then predominantly agrarian, that 
they were substituting the domination of England for the domina- 
tion of special interests at home; but his warning, if it was heard, 
was not acted upon. Those who favored consolidation, as they de- 
prived the states of their sovereignty, made no concerted attack. 
They filched from one state, or group of states, at a time, arranging 
it so that the anger of the state immediately aggrieved would cool 
by the time another was aroused. New England fell first, where the 
ruin of the carrying trade by the embargoes turned capital into 
manufacturing. It was the question again of the concentrated im- 
pact of a mercenary army against the divided councils of the militia. 

From this time on the fight to preserve the Union fell to South- 
ern leaders. Some very special causes of their failure are exposed in 
Miss White’s treatment of her subject. There was never much 
divergence of opinion among Southern politicians about the tariffs, 
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abolition, and secession, but there was the most bitter controversy 
over which procedure would be most expedient. Their inability to 
agree upon a plan of action soon enough was a contributing cause 
to the overthrow of their economy. This quarrel over policies di- 
vided the leaders into two parties, the Conservative and Radical, 
or Co-operationist and Separate-state-actionist. Calhoun domi- 
nated the first; Rhett fathered the second. 

Calhoun hoped to control the Democratic party and through it 
preserve the Union and the South’s place in it. When he failed in 
this, he attempted to get the Southern states to co-operate on some 
common action. His death in the spring of 1850 removed the chances 
for success, and the Nashville Convention which he had influenced 
met to come to no agreement. 

Rhett foresaw this failure. Southern unity, he contended as early 
as 1828, could only be effected by the separate action of one state. 
He told his constituents and through them his political peers else- 
where that general colonial action against England was made possi- 
ble only after the tea had been thrown into Boston harbor. 

But Rhett, after his state’s capitulation to Andrew Jackson’s 
force bill, reluctantly abandoned his position to become Calhoun’s 
chief lieutenant at Washington. But there was never any real 
agreement between them. Rhett’s change of front was due to his 
belief that South Carolina’s safety lay in Calhoun’s camp. This 
gentleman, spending most of his life in Congress, was familiar with 
the theory that all free governments exist by compromises between 
conflicting interests. But Rhett understood, what seemed obscure 
to Calhoun, that there had never been any true compromise be- 
tween the conflicting interests. A compromise means real conces- 
sions from each party; and from 1820 until 1860 the South steadily 
lost ground, receiving in return no definite gain, only promises that 
her “peculiar civilization” would be tolerated. Rhett saw promise 
after promise denied; but he continued in his allegiance to Calhoun 
until Calhoun acquiesced in the renunciation by the Democratic 
party of the twenty-first rule. At this he revolted. His revolt took 
courage, since no Carolinian had ever set up in opposition to the 
Nullifier without ruin. But since he was convinced that the slave 
states were lost if they remained in the Union, he risked this dis- 
obedience. Calhoun blocked the Bluffton movement, as it was 
called; but he could not break Rhett nor hinder the indoctrination 
of the young men with ideas of secession. It was these youths, Miss 
White points out, who made secession possible in 1861. 
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Of the two men Rhett was the greater realist. The continuation 
of Southern society was necessary to them both; but Calhoun’s 
strong emotional attachment to the Union blinded him to the pos- 
sibility that the South he loved could not control its destiny within 
it. Rhett was spared Calhoun’s emotion. He was concerned with the 
continuation of Southern society under planter rule and not for a 
political combination per se. Unhampered by the ambitions and 
fears of the Co-operationists, both Rhett and Ruffin, with “the 
dignity of consistency between your words and actions,” stood on 
unequivocal ground. They were not bothered over the right of 
secession, but over its benefits. Rhett was willing to call it a revolu- 
tion. 

His moment should have been 1851, when he was chosen for the 
vacated seat in the Senate. But he could not command the alle- 
giance of his brother politicians as his successor had; and again 
South Carolina failed to act alone. Miss White conjectures that the 
South Carolina politicians had often chafed under Calhoun’s 
dictation without daring to rebel openly. She believes that their 
jealousy of Rhett was partly due to his unchastened rebellion. Al- 
though Miss White does not make this conclusion, the thought 
suggests itself that Rhett, if he had never abandoned his open 
avowal of separate state action to follow Calhoun, might have de- 
veloped a sufficient following to have had his way in 1851. It must 
be confessed, however, that Calhoun’s power was so great in the 
state that it is doubtful whether a rival could have sustained a 
separate political life. 

Rhett was at last vindicated when South Carolina withdrew 
alone and forced, as he had foretold, the other states to follow. But 
his triumph was brief. Direction of the Confederacy fell into the 
hands of the Co-operationists. The Radicals were discredited 
everywhere, and Rhett who expected the presidency was not even 
offered a place in the cabinet. Defeat never daunted him. He now 
turned upon these “ Reconstructionists” who where using the Con- 
federacy, he thought, as a political manceuvre to force the recon- 
struction of the Union on Southern terms. Davis’s lack of a foreign 
policy and his defensive military campaigns did much to convince 
him of these suspicions. He carried on a bitter fight against “that 
little man Davis” until the end, watching without being able to 
prevent the ruin of his hopes. 

Miss White has written a good book. She has presented her char- 
acter with justice and detachment. She proves beyond a doubt her 
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thesis that he is the father of secession; she may raise his position to 
great importance in the history of this period. She has accomplished 
her purpose so well that one wishes she had attempted more. She 
has not chosen the happiest method to pregent so dramatic a figure. 
At the greatest moments of Rhett’s career I feel the lack of the 
proper description of the scene. Her narrative at these points reads 
like the report of a battle: there were so many troops on the field, 
such and such a general commanded, made this move, advanced 
and retreated, finally lost the day; the casualties are so and so; 
such and such an individual behaved with gallantry. 

A report of a battle gives a certain record of that event, but it 
ignores so many elements necessary to a complete understanding. 
It is true that Miss White did not pretend to do more than present 
her thesis, but her method has not interpreted the Father of Seces- 
sion. There are missing links. I am told that Rhett was considered 
arrogant by his brother politicians. I want to see the quality of this 
arrogance. I want it defined. I want to see it at work in the conven- 
tions, in Congress, in debate. Perhaps the author’s material was 
limited, but the reader must know enough about the protagonist’s 
motives and personality to judge how far his character is responsible 
for events. Nevertheless, Miss White has written a distinguished 
biography. Her fault is that she did not write a great tragedy. 

Hindrance to the prosperity of the older states of the South had 
another cause than the political domination of the manufacturing 
section. It was its system of farming, inherited from the Colonial 
period. This was a specialized farming, running first to tobacco and 
later to cotton. Where land was plentiful and population small, the 
planter cleared new ground instead of rebuilding his exhausted 
fields. This extravagant economy continued long after it should 
have been abandoned on account of the undeveloped western ter- 
ritory. However, a school of enlightened farmers, beginning with 
Washington, began experiments with better methods of cultivation 
in an effort to preserve their estates and stop emigration. The re- 
sults were disheartening. Washington failed in practical results, and 
old John Taylor renewed the fight. He published his trials in the 
Arator. They were but partial improvements and interest again 
languished. In the meantime more and more fields were turned out 
to sage. It was at this time of gloom that Edmund Ruffin began 
experiments on his plantation at Coggin’s Point which, comple- 
mentary to all that had gone before, would establish the rudiments 
of a permanent system of farming. This is Ruffin’s great claim to 
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distinction. If the Confederacy had succeeded, Ruffin’s agricultural 
reform would undoubtedly have established it on the solid founda- 
tion of soil preservation and a general farming. One wonders why 
Mr. Craven does not make this implication, especially after the 
support given it by his excellent treatise, Soi] Exhaustion as a 
Factor in the Agricultural History of Virginia and Maryland, 1606- 
1860. 

Mr. Craven’s biography is the first serious study of this long 
neglected figure, and he has chosen a style which flows more 
smoothly than Miss White’s. Unlike Miss White he has not limited 
himself to a special phase of his subject’s activity. He has drawn a 
more complete portrait; or rather, he has developed different poses 
which are carefully labelled under the chapter headings. He recre- 
ates Ruffin as the young agricultural enthusiast, studying his 
depleted soils that he might not abandon his Virginia home (and 
later that others might not abandon theirs); facing the ridicule of 
his neighbors until he had seen a great agricultural reform get well 
under way; fighting the banks and their paper notes; leaving an 
unappreciative Virginia to plant his theories in South Carolina at 
the invitation of the governor; becoming a Southern Nationalist 
and studying the Pro-slavery arguments to find a proper defense 
for his culture; mastering the different methods of propaganda to 
stimulate resistance to Northern oppression; joining the ranks with 
young boys when secession was accomplished and firing the first 
gun against Sumter; attempting at Manassas to keep step beyond 
his strength; and finally after the collapse of his Nation, his logic 
carried to its conclusion, he took his own life, after leaving this 
parting thrust in his diary: “J here repeat and would willingly pro- 
claim my unmitigated hatred to Yankee rule — to all political, 
social and business connections with Yankees, and the perfidious, 
malignant and vile Yankee race.”’ 

Mr. Craven has succeeded in leaving the illusion of an actual 
character. His approach to Ruffin and his culture is too much that 
of a collector of antiques for him to be concerned with his contem- 
porary importance, although he notices that Ruffin’s comparison 
between Northern and Southern agriculture, his estimation of so- 
cialism and pauper slavery is that of advanced modern criticism, 
even to its vocabulary. This attitude is sympathetic to that of the 
Manifest Destiny school of opinion and inhibits a proper apprecia- 
tion of the Southern radical movement. He speaks of Ruffin and 
the new-born nation as sowing the wind. It seems more just, in view 
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of our present predicament, to conclude that the wind was sown 
after the new nation’s downfall; and that it was the radicals who 
struggled to erect a windbreak against the tornado. 

It must be said for their agrarian culture that it produced in its 
planter rulers a class of men who understood their polity and the 
dangers which threatened its safety, and this cannot be said of in- 
dustrial masters. This understanding and the astute predictions of 
the condition to which their society would be reduced by their fail- 
ure to maintain it gave to their radicalism at the time an evil 
connotation and to their prophecies a wild unreality. 

Calhoun argued that the freedom of the negro would reduce both 
classes to slavery, and anyone familiar with present relations be- 
tween the tenant farmer and his landlord will not deny this. Each 
class in its fight for self-preservation has developed an elaborate prac- 
tice of oppression, with the added harm that the once independent 
yeomanry finds itself caught by the same set of circumstances. The 
South is driven, along with the rest of the country, by the unknown 
course of industrial winds. 

What the end will be nobody now can say. We are beyond predic- 
tion. But the way out is certainly not that of the school which be- 
lieves in the American superstition that an idea must be inherently 
bad because its followers were once unable to maintain it in action. 
Its belief in Communism and other militant forms of consolidated 
control is a philosophy of despair, or the last refinement of op- 
portunism. These lives of Rhett and Ruffin, on the contrary, 
direct us how leaders should act in an approaching crisis. They 
should also offer a program: the revival of some form of agrarianism. 
If it is too late for this, they cannot be deprived of the alternate 
role, the tragic chorus warning this generation that the downfall 
of most great cultures was preceded by the loss of that personal 
attachment to the land which, if it is not already gone, is fast 


disappearing in this nation. 
AnpDREW NELSON LYTLE 


A FRENCH CATHOLIC QUARTERLY 


VIGILE, QUATRE CAHIERS, 1930. Volume 1. Grasset, 
Parts. 


A PERIODICAL which can include among its contributors the 
names of Paul Claudel, Jacques Maritain, René Schwob, Francois 
Mauriac, Charles du Bos, Venceslas Ivanov, and G. K. Chesterton, 
is not to be read as ordinary ephemeral literature. Vigi/e in both 
form and content resembles a series of “‘studies” rather than a 
current periodical. It is printed on fine paper and in handsome type; 
there is no advertising; no editor is named. There is great variety of 
material, and it is all of a high order of workmanship. In this first 
year of the quarterly, articles on religion, music, painting, and 
literature appear along with letters, short stories, dialogues, and 
“pensées.” But, in spite of the diversity of subject matter, there 
is a unity of point of view. 

We quote the pithy statement “to the reader”’: “‘Le catholicisme 
n’étant a aucun degré un parti, Vigile n’a pas de programme — 
sinon d’offrir 4 quelques écrivains catholiques tant étrangers que 
francais le lieu de rencontre ot ils puissent collaborer en parfaite 
communauté de foi, selon le mode d’expression propre 4 chacun 
d’eux.” The reader is reminded of the little group called Plymouth 
Brethren (so well described in Sir Edmund Gosse’s Father and Son), 
who also believe that they only are truly Christian, and, therefore, 
they only are not a sect. If we judge the meaning of these words “‘to 
the reader”’ by the contents of Vigi/e, we may infer that the contrib- 
utors wish to detach themselves from all parties within the Church 
or the nation. They will offer here no direct arguments for the Faith; 
they will make no plea for Thomism; they will make no attack on 
Protestantism. They will collaborate in the perfect community of a 
Faith which, they contend, is in no way sectarian. Certainly a 
program, and, in some respects, a commendable program. It ought 
to be obvious, however, that if Catholicism were not a party, these 
men would not desire to collaborate or they would find collabora- 
tion impossible. But party or no party, these writers are partisan. 
In the main, they confine their attention to what may be associated 
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with Catholicism. Catholic thought and art are discussed. The 
poetry found here is Catholic poetry. The literary and art criticism 
is, in general, Catholic criticism. Hence, we may find in these few 
words “to the reader”’ the explanation of both the excellence and 
the defect of Vigile: It achieves a singular concentration and unity, 
but it suffers from a peculiar exclusiveness and narrowness of range. 


* * * * * 


The contributions on religion are the best. They are redolent of 
that old world piety which the Catholic Church still does most to 
maintain. There being no attempt to refute heresy in these pages, 
we find a seasoned and sensitive appreciation of the universal ele- 
ments in religion. It would be difficult, for example, to find any- 
thing of its kind better than the letter which Paul Claudel wrote to 
the patients under the care of l’Association Catholique des Malades 
of Berck. M. Claudel does not try to make his task easy but directs 
the letter to those “chez qui [la maladie] est une vocation, une 
conversion définitive de toute la nature.” There is here none of the 
facile consolation so easily rolled off the tongue of the healthy man 
when speaking to the invalid. As we read, we are reminded of the 
older (and truer) meaning of the word comfort: 


“Ainsi l’homme qui souffre n’est pas inutile et oisif. I] travaille et il 
acquiert par sa collaboration avec ]a main bienfaisante et cruelle qui est a 
Poeuvre sur lui, non pas des biens périssables et relatifs, mais des valeurs 
absolues et universelles dont il ala disposition. . . . Chose merveilleuse! 
son travail est d’étre travaillé, c’est lui-méme qui fournit la matiére d’une 
élaboration mystérieuse, c’est son 4me qui subit |’opération de mains 
aussi savantes et délicates que celles d’un artiste ou d’un créateur. . . 

“C’est la cause qui nous a faits qui n’est pas contente de son ouvrage et 
qui le reprend et qui nous oblige a nous apercevoir d’elle. Le Malade et le 
Saint, c’est quelqu’un que Dieu ne laisse pas tranquille. Un rythme nou- 
veau intervient dans l’engrenage automatique de nos effets et de nos 
causes, nous frottons, un accident intérieur s’est produit, un doigt s’est 
introduit qui engourdit et qui pince et qui nous oblige a quelque chose de 
différent comme marche et comme accommodation.” 


Equally sane and discerning is a dialogue on religious meditation 
drawn from the Instructions spirituelles of an eighteenth century 
Jesuit, P. Caussade, a disciple of Bossuet. We hear the echoes of 
seventeenth century “devout humanism” in such a conversation as 
this one on the two rules for meditation: 
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Demande: Quelle est la premiere régle? : 

Réponse: C’est d’aller lentement, doucement, parole a parole, soit 
vocale, soit intérieure. 

Demande: Quelle est la seconde régle? 

Réponse: “C’est d’interrompre le discours par intervalles pour la 
présence de Dieu,” comme parle Bossuet aprés le P. Balthazar; ou selon 
d’autres, c’est d’interrompre le discours par des pauses attentives pour 
écouter Dieu, aprés lui avoir parlé. 

Demande: Pourquoi faut-il observer la premiére régle? 

Réponse: Pour éviter tout effort, toute contention d’esprit nuisible 
méme 4 l’oraison: car c’est une maxime regue que toute oraison qui fait 
mal a la téte, n’est guére bonne, puisque ce doit étre l’ouvrage du coeur 
bien plus que de l’esprit, et d’un coeur qui parle avec une confiance filiale 
a celui que Jésus-Christ nous ordonne d’appeler notre pére dés le com- 
mencement de |’oraison. 

Demande: S’il faut prier si lentement, si doucement, que deviendra la 
ferveur? 

Réponse: Ce qu’on appelle de ce nom, n’est bien souvent qu’une ardeur 
de sang et d’imagination ou pure activité naturelle, toute propre a troubler 
les opérations du Saint-Esprit, en troublant cette paix intérieure, sans 
laquelle il n’opére d’ordinaire que bien faiblement. 


M. Jacques Maritain has so often in his writings referred to St. John 
of the Cross that it is of unusual interest to find here a systematic 
exposition of his ideas. After reading M. Maritain’s devastating 
attacks on “‘pure spirituality” and Protestant claustrophobia! 
in Trois Réformateurs, we have wondered how Catholic mysti- 
cism would manage to escape judgment. Mysticism, Protestant or 
Catholic, is always in danger of regarding the means which the 
church furnishes for uniting God and man as “intermediary,” as 
separating God from man. Common sense, as well as tradition, 
demands that mysticism be always aware of the need for the 
mediators, Christ and the church. When these are abandoned, 
yearning for the infinite and “creative” symbolism are not far off. 
With difficulties of this sort, it is not surprising that we rarely find a 
critic who can write about mysticism without becoming either 
confused or confusing. M. Maritain has already shown himself able 
to make the necessary distinctions and reservations. But what do 
we get here? Little more than simple exposition and adulation. 
This reviewer has too great a respect for M. Maritain’s erudition to 
affirm that he is confused. Yet, in this essay on St. John of the 


1 A word coined some years ago by Father Knox to describe the breaking away 
from institutional religions and the creeds by which institutional religions live. 
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Cross, M. Maritain contemplates with undoubted admiration and 
without a murmur of protest, a nihilism and a pure spirituality 
beyond which no “‘Neoplatonic road” ever stretched. Is it against 
the rules of Vigile to criticize a saint? 

“Rien, rien, rien, rien, rien, c’est le sentier de Jean de la Croix.” 
Hence, not only the institution goes, but also reason and the senses 
and all that is finite. “Nothing but the infinite can satisfy us,” 
says St. John. Here we have the very ideas that have made mysti- 
cism so fruitful of nonsense and heresy. But we need not trust our 
own strength in order to recover our balance. The Catholic scholar 
Baron Friedrich von Higel, in his posthumously published Gifford 
Lectures, tries to save St. John from anathema by contending that 
alongside this anti-institutional teaching “we have the other strain 
of the Incarnational outlook; and, again, there are other places in 
which he feels himself pulled up by this or that Church ordinance 
and practice . . . and then he makes his peace with this ordinance 
as quickly as he can, so as to get back to what he really understands 
and what he spontaneously loves, the purely spiritual means of 
union, the purely spiritual God.”’ Baron von Hiigel keeps the saint 
within the fold, however, by insisting that he is “in practice and, 
indeed, in his temper of mind, taken as a whole, deeply Christian 
and entirely Catholic.” But, in spite of his attempt to deal with St. 
John “‘as a whole,” he is willing to admit: “‘And yet, I do not see 
how these epithets [deeply Christian and entirely Catholic] could be 
claimed for the purely spiritual current in his teaching.” ? Baron von 
Hiigel links even Martin Luther with St. John of the Cross as one 
who was misled by the un-Catholic desire for pure spirituality. 
M. Maritain’s study, then, is at least confusing, for what he con- 
demns in Luther and Descartes he condones in St. John of the Cross. 
He should have lifted some pages from his telling attacks on 
“angelism” (the term which he coined for the vice of pure spirit- 
uality) in Trois Réformateurs and included them in this essay. He 
would not then have concealed the glaring inconsistency between 
the mysticism that says: ‘‘Nothing but the infinite can satisfy us” 
and institutional Catholicism that operates on the principle: salus 
extra ecclesiam non est. Apparently, the critical faculties are useful 
even when dealing with a saint. The Catholic who wishes to study 
mysticism would do well to keep open in front of him a copy of 
Bernard’s homilies on the Song of Solomon (an influential docu- 


2 Friedrich von Hiigel, The Reality of God, pp. 140-1. 
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ment in the history of mysticism, too, for that matter), simply to 
remind him that the Church and not the individual is the Bride of 
Christ. 

Of the other articles on religion, special mention should be made 
of M. Claudel’s stimulating dialogue comparing the civilizations of 
the Orient and the Occident. A lively combat of ideas is to be found 
in the letters that passed between the Catholic Venceslas Ivanov 
and the Russian nihilist M.-O. Gerschenson while convalescing in 
different corners of the same ward of a hospital, during the Bolshe- 
vik revolution. Most interesting, perhaps, to English and American 
readers are the valuable expositions of the ideas of Paul Claudel by 
Jacques Madaule and of those of Peter Wust by Gabriel Marcel. 
Translations of Coventry Patmore, Maurice Baring, and G. K. 
Chesterton are also included. 

Turning to the essays on literature, we find Flaubert and 
Moliére discussed in separate essays by M. Francois Mauriac. 
Moliére is depicted as the sad, sensual, disillusioned man of the 
world who relied on instinct rather than grace. Being entirely rooted 
in nature and the life of the senses, Moliére’s only criterion was his 
sense of the ridiculous. Not that he should have been an ascetic 
like Pascal; but a gentleman, says M. Mauriac, can hold “the mod- 
erate way between the licentiousness of Moliére and the excesses of 
Pascal.” The writer also sees great danger in the use of satire 
against religion: it is as effective against the true piety as against the 
false. (A reflection that occurs also to the reader of Lettres Pro- 
vinciales.) When M. Mauriac finds that Moliére was aware of the 
baseness of life without being aware of its grandeur, he makes an 
observation that may be applied to his own novels. Mauriac is as 
specialized as Moliére. This fact is not altered by his well-known 
explanation of his own method: “To describe the man of today in 
all his misery is to uncover the abyss which the absence of God has 
made to gap in our world.”’ We happen to know that M. Mauriac is 
himself a devout Catholic and that Moliére was not. But so far as 
their literary output is concerned, it might be maintained that they 
are of about the same value, if we apply M. Mauriac’s principles. 
There is, of course, a very limited value in such a strictly ethical 
criticism. 

The study of Flaubert is also Catholic, and not literary, criticism. 
Flaubert is called a “‘literary saint,’ a man who renounced the 
world for the sake of art. He read ethics, philosophy, science, the- 
ology, and history, not for the nourishment of his own mind, but 
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only to stuff the minds of his characters. While Moliére’s criterion 
was a sense of the ridiculous, Flaubert’s was whim. He loved those 
who throw themselves into extremes. The main trouble was that he 
was lacking in love, and style could not compensate for that defi- 
ciency. 

A good deal of space is devoted to a study “Du spirituel dans 
Pordre littéraire” by Charles du Bos. The essay sets out with 
great promise by making this distinction: “Le spirituel nous 
souléve, nous enléve, le sublime nous transporte. Seulement, entre 
les deux il subsiste cette différence que le sublime est plutét un 
climat, le spirituel plutdt une ouverture. . . . L’écrivain sublime a 
du souffle et l’écrivain spirituel est un souffle.”’ Sometimes, we 
are told, these two qualities are united in a kind of alternating move- 
ment, as in Potyeucte, and at other times in a perfect fusion or 
ambivalence, as in The Divine Comedy. There is an extended discus- 
sion of Milton, the best example of the sublime without the 
“spirituel,” and of Shelley, who represents the “‘spirituel” but not 
the sublime. M. du Bos is an industrious reader and is familiar with 
the men he writes about, but the study as a whole is disappointing. 
He yields too often to the temptation to digress, and the study be- 
comes a suggestive but a somewhat formless document. When the 
reader has finished, he is still waiting for a genuine analysis of the 
“spirituel”’ and the sublime. We notice in this study a defect com- 
mon to many of the contributors of Vigile. There is very little 
reference to the work of other critics who have dealt with the prob- 
lems in hand. Surely some of the discussions of literary inspiration 
and the sublime are worth referring to. An attempt at integration 
would have helped both writer and reader. 

Of the essays on the fine arts, the most ambitious is a study of 
Delacroix by M. Francois Fosca. Special attention is given to the 
religious paintings, and the writer believes that, in spite of a limited 
religious insight and desultory religious practices, Delacroix must be 
granted high rank as a religious painter. M. Fosca allows himself 
the luxury of “‘placing” Delacroix. Although he thinks rightly that 
Delacroix is not to be called a romantic merely because he revolted 
against David and academicism, and although he reminds us that 
Delacroix learned much from Raphael and Poussin and was not in 
sympathy with the revolutionary romantics, he only vaguely 
“‘places”’ his man by ranking him with “the great classic painters,’ 
Raphael, Rubens, and Tintoretto. “If you like a painter, call him 
classic, and if you don’t, call him romantic,” seems to be the 
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formula. The reader is only tantalized by a reference to the 
“absurd antithesis” which would make line or design in painting 
chaste, noble, ideal, and of intellectual appeal, and color base, gross, 
and touching only the senses. We could not complain if the critic 
had attempted a definition of terms and then failed. But we ought 
to be told what is meant by classic and romantic in painting if it is 
so important that Delacroix be accounted a classic and not a 
romantic. The same errors are at work here as in some of the liter- 
ary criticism in Vigile. The critic has not taken the trouble to inte- 
grate his “criticism” with the available material on the subject. 
Furthermore, Delacroix the man is made to overshadow the painter. 
The fact that Delacroix’s notebooks indicate his appreciation of the 
Church, and the fact that he painted religious subjects with an 
understanding of the universal sentiments of religion, should not be 
given more weight than the real question at issue, namely, his 
artistic credo. And his artistic credo was individualism. But what 
could a Catholic critic do with an individualist? 
* * * =" a 

Thoreau once resigned from the United States. So far as Vigile is 
concerned, most of the contributors have excommunicated them- 
selves from the republic of letters. They are so anxious to believe 
that Catholicism is not a sect that they ignore those who do not 
belong. Presumably, they do this in order to avoid controversy. But 
they neglect the secular treatment of art, and they prefer to discover 
art in Catholic channels and by the use of Catholic instruments 
only. There is little attempt to build up a generally recognized 
body of opinion by dealing openly with already existing and preva- 
lent opinion. By this exclusiveness, these men show that Catholi- 
cism is in reality a party and that the mode of expression proper to 
each of them is necessarily restricted. Writing for each other and 
about each other is proper only for sectarians. There is much to be 
said for accepting limitations, but not when those limitations 
constitute only a systematized provincialism. 

But not only the republic of letters is left unrecognized. There is 
nothing of the world of affairs in Vigile. An odor of the cloister 
comes from these pages. We feel the need for what William James 
wanted after a week spent in the protected and serene atmosphere 
of Chautauqua. We wish to get back to the world, where there is 
something “primordial and savage to set the balance straight 
again.” It would be untrue to say that Vigile represents an escape 
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from life. Instead, we should say it has not taken in enough of life. 
The “clerc” should fear “‘le trahison”’ through indifference as well 
as through the kiss. 

And now to speak of the merits rather than the defects. Vigile 
maintains a remarkably high standard throughout in matters of 
taste and workmanship. The contributors are a carefully selected 
group and there is never a suggestion of journalism or of the meth- 
ods of current periodical literature. In fact, one senses a deliberate 
attempt to make the reader conscious of the broad culture of cos- 
mopolitan Catholicism. This method (one that has long been used 
by the Ultramontanists) is not without warrant in the history of the 
Church. We recall that St. Augustine was first attracted to Ambrose 
of Milan not by his exposition of the truth of Christianity, but 
rather by the “sweetness of his discourse.” 

The outstanding quality of Vigile, however, is something that 
may be attributed directly to Catholicism. Vigi/e avoids what M. 
Mauriac and all Catholics regard as the vice of the age: “‘There are 
as many verities as individuals.”’ Ordinarily, when a group of men 
are invited to express themselves each in his own way, we look for 
a kind of Tower of Babel, where some form of glossolalia is to be 
accepted as the guarantee of sincerity. But here the “level of pre- 
supposition”’ is high. To these writers we may apply what W. C. 
Brownell wrote of the French social instinct: “‘ There is, of course, 
differentiation enough, but it begins further along than with us, and 
is structural rather than fortuitous.” The entire group accepts a 
socialized experience of religion, a divine authority, a system of 
metaphysics, and an organized institution with its rites and offices. 
Consequently, there is no sign of suddenly acquired enthusiasms, no 
futile eccentricities, not even heresy hunting. The reader knows 
what to expect in taste and in general attitudes, and he finds it. 

Venceslas Ivanov in one of his letters to the Russian nihilist, 
M..O. Gerschenson, verbalizes the formative principle which may 
be discerned in almost every page of Vigile: Je suis persuadé que 
pas un seul degré de l’ascension spirituelle ne peut étre franchi, 
sans une descente vers les richesses souterraines: plus les branches 
s’élancent haut vers le ciel, plus profondes s’enfoncent les racines.” 
We might say that the peculiar merits and defects of Vigile grow 
out of the special application which Catholicism makes of a basic 


principle of life: By their roots you shall know them. 
James LuTHEeR ADAMS 


THE GRAND MANNER IN 
CONTEMPORARY LINTEL CONSTRUCTION 


Tue INTERNATIONAL STYLE ARCHITECTURE SINCE 
1922. By Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Fr., and Philip 
Fobnsox. W.W. Norton and Co., Inc., N. Y. $5.00. 


Mopvern Arcuitects. 4 Catalogue of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition. New York, February 10 to March 
23, 1932. Museum of Modern Art. By Alfred H. 
Barr, Fr., Philip Fobnson, Henry-Russell Hitchcock 
and Lewis Mumford. $3.00. 


ARCHITECTURE is a simple subject matter, requiring in a critic 
not so much largeness as acuteness of mind; yet Hitchcock-John- 
son, with all the enthusiasm of a zealous evangelical, takes such 
pleasure in any idea at all connected with architecture that he 
overstates it, not knowing that an over-statement contains within 
itself its contradiction. 

And, like the writers of telephone or insurance advertisements, 
he brings more ideas to play upon his subject than is necessary, 
presenting in his book and catalogue, together with essential and 
extraneous statements many ideas that are equal and opposite to 
one another. Thus, while the book dismisses the Renaissance as 
“a surface change of style generally coupled with actual regression 
in terms of structure,” the catalogue rightly praises it as a mysteri- 
ous advance in the planning and enclosing of great spaces. The 
praise is more pertinent than the dismissal, for modern architecture 
takes a great leap beyond the Renaissance advance. As an historical 
and technical document, the book is inferior to Hitchcock-Johnson’s 
text in the catalogue of the Exhibition of Architecture held in New 
York at the Museum of Modern Art wherein he covers the same 
ground with scrupulous historic truthfulness and graceful ability. 
While everyone who read the catalogue would know that it is 
addressed to him, everyone who read the book would think that it 
must have been written for someone of less intelligence. Some illus- 
trations are common to both book and catalogue, but the book 
contains more. Although both have plans, both are lacking in sec- 
tions (essential to the appreciation of architecture) and both are 
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lacking in scholarly publication of engineering works (the basis 
of architectural practice). But everywhere the catalogue is to go 
with the Exhibition, in the projected three years’ tour of the United 
States, it will carry with it a quiet enthusiasm as it gives out in- 
formation with the appropriately accompanying ideas to persons 
who wish to be informed of contemporary European progress in 
architecture. 

In book and catalogue together, the inventive character of Miés 
van der Rohe’s use of walls as screens, with its enormous implica- 
tions for plan and for ornament, is contrasted with the differing 
plastic importance of Le Corbusier, a maker of gigantic toys who 
playfully humanizes the forms of machines. But Oud, whose work is 
analogous to our suburban picturesqueness, is preferred to Gropius 
and the Functionalists whose works are in direct bearing upon 
American monumental engineering. The manners of these four 
European architects are based upon an intelligent use of building 
materials which have undergone great development at the hands of 
American engineers. It is unthinkable that American architecture 
will not fall into line with this progress. The Exhibition is aimed to 
further this end. But no one, except the blindest enthusiast, could 
fail to see that the reflections of European progress as presented in 
the executed American International architectural designs, impede 
rather than further this aesthetic destiny. 

America’s architectural destiny would be delayed by a general 
conversion to the “International Style,” for many of the most 
pleasing aspects of that style are virtues which we ourselves have 
already found to have been mistaken. Its color amounts to little 
more than our 1890 usage, its entourage to a weakening of the 
weak aesthetic of the elder Olmsted, its plan for the dwelling is an 
exaggeration of our unwise open plan of the ’80’s and ’go’s. As 
intolerable to the infantile aggregations of the poor as it is unseemly 
for the adult congregation of the rich, it is fit only for the barbarous 
exigencies of the middling apartment dwellers, and even so is less 
wise in America, where climate and manners are rough, than in 
Europe, where both are more gentle. The houses and projects of 
wealthy Europeans are of use chiefly as laboratory experiments 
towards public architecture and communal housing, but in color, 
plan and landscape, the current European mannerisms are retro- 
grade American imitations. Hitchcock-Johnson publishes American 
imitations of these imitations in order to round out the mental 
picture he briefly sketched by his word “international.” 
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In its three years’ tour, the Exhibition could gather together 
choice examples of American engineering and throw out its ex- 
amples of American architecture. This truth, leading to the useful 
question: “Is this architecture?” would do more to further com- 
mon taste and sense than any dialectic. The dialectic of the “Inter- 
national Style” is typical of the talk which, in this country as in 
England, takes the place of unverbal plastic conviction. It exalts 
the characteristics of the latest phase of European architecture 
into all-compelling laws, — not laws which can be observed to 
happen, but laws which should be obeyed in practice. This dialectic 
has three principles: (1) Proscription of arbitrarily applied decora- 
tion. (2) Design by regularity rather than by axial symmetry. 
(3) Accentuation of volume rather than mass. Accurate when they 
are presented as fashion reports, these principles break down when 
they are expounded as doctrines. No architecture has ever been 
conceived of, excepting by fools, as anything but volume. Nobody 
thought of any buildings as mass, unless they were commemorative 
monuments, pyramids, obelisks, sphinxes and columns, but Hitch- 
cock-Johnson makes a dialectic principle of the fact that most good 
designers nowadays emphasize the surface or envelope of the space 
which they enclose. Hitchcock-Johnson says that “the breaking of 
wall spaces by placing windows at the inner instead of the outer 
edge of the wall is a serious fault in design,” because the general 
principle should be that of emphasizing the surfaces whether they 
are opaque or translucent. But this may be so only if you design 
from the outside rather than from the inside. 

Equally pretentious as dialectic is Regularity as an opponent to 
axial Symmetry, and the Proscription of arbitrarily applied Deco- 
ration. Of course axial symmetry has its uses. Of course regularity 
is more straightforward than willful picturesqueness. Hitchcock- 
Johnson decrees: “Mural painting should not break the wall 
surface unnecessarily.” The “unnecessarily” lets Hitchcock- 
Johnson out and all great mural decoration in. He tells us that 
“patently artificial color makes too sharp a contrast with natural 
surroundings.” Has he never seen the Azores? Nor what the Portu- 
guese do to New England farmhouses? Patently artificial, too sharp 
a contrast, indeed! As for the natural surroundings, we are told: 
“Terraces may extend outside the boundaries of the house.” 
Thanks! “But beyond the terraces the reign of nature should 
clearly begin.” Why begin? Should not rather the reign of nature 
increasingly diminish the nearer one approaches the house? “The 
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elaborate formal garden has no place in connection with the Inter- 
national Style.” The style indicated nothing more clearly than the 
necessity of formal landscape plan. 

The doctrinaire talk which has been spilled out by American 
aestheticians since the time of Godey’s Lady’s Book: “This should 
be thus but that should not, let it be blank without being blanketty, 
this is good but that is bad”’ discourages designers of strong per- 
sonal sense; only in such individuals does any hope reside. Only 
those people who are themselves disorganized would anticipate 
any good from Hitchcock-Johnson’s repellent talk about the need 
for discipline in artists. Discipline be damned! What architects need 
is enthusiasm for contemporary building materials. These contain 
in their natures all necessary aesthetic discipline. It is propagandists 
who need moral discipline. Too often they injure causes they 
espouse because they are urged on less by enthusiasm for these 
causes than by the desire to make themselves out to be of great 
authority in the world. Aesthetes are of all men most prone to sin 
against the Holy Ghost by embarrassing those whom they would 
encourage. Today when all walls can be mere screens, architecture 
is crying out for just and tactful ornamental devices. But should 
men of requisite ability rise on these shores, they would find the 
faces of patrons turned against them towards the fashionable 
notion that the urinal is more international than the tootsy-wootsy 
cottage. This, alas! is not the fact. 

Let the architect beware. Hitchcock-Johnson is making trouble 
for him, though his intention is more enlightened than the archi- 
tect’s may be. With what inexperience does Hitchcock-Johnson feel 
able to say: ‘““The man who is about to build a house knows his 
needs and can be forced to discover them by analysis”? It is a 
century-old fact that the opposite is the rule, and for his sad state, 
architectural critics are to blame. They have made the everyday 
man think that they have put ideas into his head which never 
really got there because, wisely but half-heartedly, he resisted 
them. 

On the eve of the American propaganda in its favor, the “cause”’ 
in Europe has entered upon playful exuberance. Let us therefore 
hasten now to be austere in order that years from now we may not 
be deprived of the thrill of another propagandist flurry. Let us 
make speed. Modern concrete architecture is analogous to the 
Byzantine; but as we cannot speak of a universal lintel style, if 
we speak of it, let us ignore it. Contemporary lintel construction 
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is analogous to no historic forms but the Chinese. Let us therefore 
compare it to the Gothic and take more wind out of Dr. Cram’s 
sails. Let us make haste. People in this country ride about in close 
motors, — here architects are business men. Nobody seems to care 
much about anything. They have to be scolded to be made to care. 
The American public has been scolded by school-teachers and 
critics for so long that it has to read about beauty and ugliness 
before it can distinguish between them. The public likes the word 
“new”. Give it to them, even as the American publisher of 
Le Corbusier’s Vers une Architecture sentimentalized the title into 
Towards a New Architecture. Say that the century-old structural use 
of metal is outside the art of architecture. That will make contem- 
porary architecture seem very new indeed, and presto-chango 
architecture becomes volume! 

Dismiss Wright, patronize him. Call him an old man. He is old; 
the style is new; see? The public prefers names to the anonymous 
definitions of words; let us invent names for things. Baptize baby 
before he is born. Give him a trade name. 

Any savage thinks that if he has the name he has the thing, and 
knows that if he has a false name, he has only the thing’s ghost. 
Names are sacred, we should fear them. One who has made false 
names current, must waste time explaining them away. What to 
mean and what not to mean by the term “International Style?” 
It means only, ““Everybody’s doing it, doing it. Doing what?” 

What indeed, if not what Frank Lloyd Wright has done by per- 
formance and by emulated example for a whole generation? The 
manners of Wright, however erratic, are vital inspirations for Ameri- 
can designers. What indeed if not to intensify and refine, as Gropius 
does, the thousand city-fulls of monumental engineering; most 
monumental and most nearly beautiful as they are in the cities of 
the United States? American architects are to be forever disgraced 
in our annals because the implications of this engineering were not 
brought first to common beauty here and now. The American style 
is still implied in American engineering. 

“O God, more sales resistance” be our prayer as we examine 
some of Hitchcock-Johnson’s illustrations of the architecture in 
America which he prefers to American engineering: Clauss and 
Daub’s Standardized Filling Stations leave nothing to be desired 
except that they can never hold their own against dump heaps, 
locomotives and bill boards. This is just what American engineering 
and European modern architecture does do. 
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Neutra, like many another European immigrant to America, 
does not seem to improve his work the longer he stays here. When 
he was at home, he was not among the best. The Lovell House is 
chaotic in design. Such a large proportion of glass seems ill-advised 
for the Los Angeles climate. 

Howe and Lescaze’s early and superficial work, Oak Lane Coun- 
try Day School, is their best. Their Philadelphia Savings Fund 
Building departs from architecture rather than approaching it. 
Even when completed it will look always as though several buildings 
were simultaneously in progress of being put up and pulled down. 
Mr. Harold Sterner has ably criticized their housing project in the 
Hovunp anv Horn for Spring, 1932. 

The McGraw-Hill Building is an expressionist monument; that 
is to say, it expresses the purpose and structure of the building less 
than it expresses the character of Raymond Hood, the designer, 
who often hints, roguishly, as though he feared no one would take 
his word: “I have no aesthetic convictions. I am business-like (in 
the American sense) and I am undistracted by any of those con- 
siderations which I call idealistic.” There was needed no further 
adverse criticism of the Daily News Building after what Mr. 
Weber said of it in the Hounp anp Horn (Volume IV, no. 2, p. 270) 
except what Mr. Hood himself added by way of defense. In external 
design, his Beaux Arts Apartments are the Daily News Building 
turned on its side. His project for apartment towers in the country 
should be greeted with enthusiastic prohibition. Ten buildings, we 
are told, would rise where one hundred now stand. This would be 
almost heaven. But we know well what Real Estate speculators 
would turn it into. 

Kocher and Frey in the Harrison house combine more mistakes 
than one would think possible to so small a space, and disregard the 
commonplaces of American fitness in plan while they ape many 
experimental affectations of the Europeans. Even President Low- 
ell’s recent Harvard housing development is no uglier. 

Bowman Brothers’ metallic and vitreous project for the Lux 
Apartments is reactionary in plan, unreasonable in its use of glass 
and the cantilever. As in the case of the project for the pre-fabri- 
cated house, the controlling idea would be appropriate only to a 
blind asylum for. exhibitionists. 

Although Frank Lloyd Wright’s Jones house in Tulsa may be the 
worst example of scale in America (which is saying much), in his 
projected House on the Mesa he gathers into one compass the 
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bewilderingly various virtues of his lifetime in forms which are 
equally enjoyable when they are exuberant and where they are 
restrained. Alone among American architects, whether in his Ger- 
manic flight of fancy or in his Mediterranean austerity, Wright is 
governed by his enthusiasm for an architecture to house the human 
mind. He is still ahead of European fashion, and fashionable Ameri- 
cans are, as usual, scared. In defense of this fear, Hitchcock- 
Johnson put forth a strange argument as though to found some sort 
of Club: ‘‘The case against individualism in architecture lies in the 
fact that Wright has been almost alone in America in achieving a 
distinguished architecture, while in Europe, and indeed in other 
parts of the world as well, an increasingly large group of architects 
work successfully within the disciplines of the new style.’ One 
would suppose this to be a strong case for individualism that Wright 
alone has been distinguished in America while no other architect 
in America stands alone. Hitchcock-Johnson expresses this rather 
sweetly when he says: “But if architecture is still to be an art, 
great architects must be free to go forth upon new paths of design.” 
This is the enthusiastic microbe which sickens artistic discipline. 
There is a cry nowadays for intellectual group action because our 
sensitive thinkers who feel that the institution of American in- 
dividualism is outworn, apply the moral (as they are sensitive) to 
themselves. Something has clearly gone awry with a good idea, for 
if people with imagination do not remain individuals, there can be 
no hope for the others. Intellectuals need not form societies in 
order to provide society with art. Group action is a political me- 
dium. Organized groups of intellectuals are Chambers of Commerce 
disguised. When people in any particular region think of themselves 
as taking part in a world “‘cause” they involuntarily dissipate 
their individual local effort and lean upon the progress of the “cause.” 

The germ of this new style was apparent to clear-sighted ob- 
servers 80 years ago. Its development has never broken. The long 
desire for Style itself, in distinction to the Styles, is realized. This 
has deep meaning only for artists and for men of taste. There is a 
deeper meaning with implications as wide as the human mind is 
wide, in the fact that the age-long struggle of mankind to enclose 
monumental space with ease and to provide all of its members with 
delightful shelter is technically attained. Modern architecture has 
finished its experimental stage. The vastly more interesting stage of 
individual application lies ahead. 

Joun WHEELWRIGHT 


BERENSON'S 
CONTRIBUTION 


Iratian PicTuREs OF THE RENAISSANCE.—A list of 

the principal artists and their works with an index 

of places. By Bernhard Berenson. Oxford University 

Press. 1932. $4.50 
“WHAT meagre results for the task of a lifetime! Yes, had it 
been a task. But it has been a way of living.” So Mr. Berenson 
closes the introduction to his “Italian Pictures of the Renaissance.” 
There is in these lines a sigh, almost imperceptible to one who does 
not know what gifts have been lavished upon this small book. 
About thirty-five years ago four volumes on Renaissance Paintings 
appeared, each one an octo of a little over a hundred pages of text, 
and at the end of each book a list of pictures, more correctly 
attributed by a new method of connoisseurship, which the reader 
might study during his travels as an illustration to the author’s 
remarks. Now that the plan underlying these books has been 
completed, it might be useful to reconsider the purpose for which 
they were published, particularly as that purpose has been obscured 
by the exaggerated importance given to the cataloguing and at- 
tributing of paintings. 

The lists of pictures at the end of each volume were not intended 

in the first place as a catalogue of Renaissance Painting. Instead 
they were an integral part of the whole plan of the books; a plan 
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that supposed a mutual relation between the essays and the lists. 
Had the authorship of various Renaissance Paintings not become 
confused, had each artistic personality remained circumscribed 
within its true form, then the lists would have attracted less at- 
tention, though they would have been by no means less essential 
to the purpose of the books. But this purpose was warped and 
contorted to fit a new game that Mr. Berenson’s lists and the pre- 
ceding labor of Morelli and Crowe and Cavalcaselle began — the 
Game of Attributions. Dilettantes, who felt themselves superior to 
Anagrams, delighted in it, fitting this picture into the word 
Botticelli, that picture into the word Duccio. And sadly enough, 
Mr. Berenson’s attributions began to be studied as the classic 
example of the new game. 

The lists, however, had a more serious purpose, or, we feel sure, 
they would never have been made. What Mr. Berenson wished to 
do was to give in skeleton form the chief “Artistic Personalities” 
of Renaissance Painting, and the essays at the beginning of each 
volume were intended to explain and analyze the particular effect 
these “Artistic Personalities” could produce on a trained observer. 
It may not be quite clear what is meant by the words “Artistic 
Personality.” On the title page of the early editions of Hobbes’ 
“Leviathan” there is an engraving of the Commonwealth. It 
shows innumerable small men forming together the figure of a 
Giant. If one substitutes pictures, or pictorial designs, for men, one 
gains some idea of what is meant by a term, itself as abstract as 
the word Commonwealth. Each of these “‘Artistic Personalities” 
can bestow certain gifts, which it is the purpose of connoisseurship 
to discern. 

There is, also, running through the composite form that arises 
out of the complete work of an artist, as blood runs through the 
body, an element which we might call style. As our own blood is 
qualified by our inheritance, so it is with artistic styles. At the be- 
ginning of each list of pictures Mr. Berenson has stated the pro- 
genitors of the style in which they are painted. Pictures resemble 
their artistic origins as a child resembles its parents; but sometimes, 
as the parentage of a child is a little ambiguous, so the origins of 
a particular style of painting are not always certain, and in this 
respect the present lists show numerous changes from the earlier 
books. 

But the first volumes lacked one important factor in the new 
impersonal approach to the study of Painters. The pictures were 
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not dated, partly because in what now seems the Dark Ages of 
Art Criticism, documents had not been fully examined, and partly 
because the morphology of the various styles was unknown. But 
Mr. Berenson in the present lists has tried, either by dating the 
works when they are documented, or by marking them “early” 
or “late” on stylistic grounds, to make the development of the 
artist clear to anyone with the leisure to compare the various 
pictures. 

All of this factual knowledge, however, had, and still has, a 
purpose. It was intended to purge students of the hyperbolic, 
often ridiculously misinformed writing that clothed in dazzling, 
or even blinding, splendor, the writings of the Ruskinian school. 
Mr. Berenson’s own essays, however, may ironically have substi- 
tuted one rhetoric for another. He suggested that the effect of 
pictures comprised physical sensations as well as abstract, literary 
ideas. It is impossible to imagine what a shocking innovation this 
appeared, or how disgustingly sensual the essays were considered. 
And yet in thirty years the same people who once spoke fervently 
of Nature and Art now speak pontifically of Tactile Values and 
Space Composition. But the new attitude toward art that fol- 
lowed upon Mr. Berenson’s essays can be seen, devoid of catch 
phrases, in painting itself. It has been pointed out how Nature 
imitates Art; someone should point out how Art imitates Art 
Criticism. For priority must be granted the critics in two cases at 
least: Ruskin was followed by the Pre-Raphaelites, Berenson by the 
Cubists. In both cases the artists have taken an abstract theory, 
on the one hand, that of an unselective imitation of Nature, on the 
other, that of the life enhancing effect of tactile form, and reduced 
it to absurdity; but that the theory appeared first in print and then 
in pigment is indisputable.1 

Now the introductory essays have been re-issued as one volume, 
and to supplement them the original lists of perhaps a thousand 
paintings have been expanded into the present lists of over fifteen 
thousand pictures. Instead of listing only the principal works of 
each painter, everything that “‘shows the distinctive trace of his 
creative purpose” has been included. Since the books first appeared 
there has been a great increase in the number of people interested 


1Of course an unselective rendering of every detail in nature occurred before 
Ruskin and the Pre-Raphaelites, just as Cézanne and Tactile Values existed before 
Berenson, but in both cases the theory which was followed by a school of painting 
appeared first in the writings of a critic and later in the canvasses of the artists. 
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and trained in the study of Renaissance Art. Those pictures first 
listed, and up to then unknown, or known under strange names, 
are now relatively familiar; and with the enlargement of public 
collections, the greater accessibility of private collections, the 
facilities of travel, and, above all, the publication of photographic 
material, an understanding of Renaissance painting that thirty- 
five years ago would have seemed erudite, is today taken for 
granted, and we believe Mr. Berenson will find a surprisingly well- 
informed public for his book. 

But admitting that these lists are not designed solely for the 
specialist, that they are not intended as a gazetteer of painting, 
why, one may ask, has such a host of minor personalities been 
included? It is true these artists once hiding under the mantles 
of the great heroes, of Giotto, of Titian, of Raphael, caused their 
patriarchal robes to bulge and protrude in a very unpatriarchal 
manner. But the first lists shook out these parasites, and since then 
they have been preserved under their own identity in various art 
periodicals. We presume that Mr. Berenson would justify their 
present appearance by saying that the rank and file join the leaders 
together, throwing into relief their greater stature, and that, as in 
a “Paradiso” by Orcagna or Fra Angelico, all the saints, big and 
small, find a place, so in the ‘‘ Paradise of Renaissance Painting,” 
as it would have been called in the 17th century, the connoisseur 
should be able to see the entire hierarchy from the lowest to the 
highest. But the completeness of the lists will serve another purpose. 
Whether or not it was Mr. Berenson’s intention, he has neverthe- 
less made the first important catalogue of Renaissance Paintings, a 
catalogue that will remain a permanent source of reference, like 
the catalogue of Bartsch for engravings. 

In the present volume, as well as giving all the paintings by 
known masters, a number of new anonymes have been put together. 
One mythical personage, however, has disappeared. Amico di 
Sandro, a fictitious but convenient name for the supposed artist 
of certain pictures between the styles of Sandro Botticelli and 
Filippino Lippo, has been abandoned, and the pictures have been 
given back to Botticelli, the youthful Filippino and even Ghir- 
landajo.2 Some critics, nevertheless, will continue to insist that 
Sandro was an actuality and not a myth, for, being a human 
artifact, he possessed a style much more definite than any actual 
artist. They will say that Mr. Berenson was right the first time and 

* The so-called Botticelli, ““La Bella Simonetta,” in the Pitti. 
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wrong the second, and one can imagine a story in the manner of 
Anatole France, in which a critic’s reputation is undermined in 
trying to destroy a fiction that he himself has created. 

To the other new anonymes, however, Mr. Berenson has wisely 
refrained from giving such apt names. They are known as the Mas- 
ter of such and such, and thus will be easier to dispose of if more 
probable attributions for their pictures occur. The most interesting 
of these is the Carrand Master. His artistic personality has been 
built up around the Carrand Tryptich in the Bargello, and to him is 
given the “St. George and the Dragon” in Count Lanckoronski’s 
collection in Vienna. There is about the Lanckoronski picture a 
fairy tale poetry — the dragon is no more terrifying than a dragon- 
fly — entirely absent from the solid, serious Uccello of the same 
subject in the André collection. It is, perhaps, disappointing that 
the Master of the Rucellai “Madonna” remains an enigma, except 
that he is an artist “distinct from Cimabue on the one hand and 
Duccio on the other”; but like all impediments in the stream of 
attributions he has collected around himself some few pictures. 
An anonymous painter, however, given a possible identity is the 
Master of the Pitti “Three Ages.’’ Mr. Berenson suggests that 
“he might be the octogenarian Giambellino,’ and this seems 
probable, considering how close Giambellino’s final style is to that 
of Giorgione. To the usual exiguous Giorgione list there is one 
important addition, the “Bust of an Old Woman Holding a 
Scroll,” with the words “Col Tempo,” in the Academy at Venice. 
If by him, it must have been done at the same time as the “Gypsy 
and Soldier.” Other paintings very much influenced by Giorgione, 
such as the Paris “‘Holy Family with Sebastian and Donor,” the 
Vienna “‘Lute Player,” and the Borghese “Bust of a Man” are 
now given to Domenico Mancini, who signed an altarpiece at 
Lendinara and dated it 1511. 

But these changes are of more interest to the specialist. The 
change that will be most striking to those connoisseurs who like 
paintings as a means of expression and not as a battlefield of at- 
tributions, is that the exclusiveness of the first list has been aban- 
doned. Many pictures that would once have been cast into Limbo 
are now considered at least under the name of the Master, with a 
warning “S” meaning “Studio,” or an ““R” meaning “Ruined,” 
or a “G. P.” meaning “Great Part.”” Mr. Berenson has explained 
the reason in the preface. “The lists in previous editions, although 
revised from time to time, were all based on the conviction that the 
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hand of the artist never faltered, even if his head did occasionally 
nod. The execution on this theory, tended to weigh more than the 
creative mental effort.” But now Mr. Berenson believes that, 
‘Mature interest leads as much to the mind of the artist as to his 
hand.” The artistic personality, from the meagre wraith of the first 
experts, has thus expanded into something resembling its original 
shape. When connoisseurship, in the modern sense, began, the 
Romantic conception of the power of “original Genius” was at its 
height, and as Morelli’s system commenced to cut away from the 
Italian masters a large amount of their 18th-century excrescences, 
as well as a large amount of themselves, standards of achievement 
rose higher and higher. Not to understand a painting but to say 
that it was done in the studio became, and unfortunately remains, 
a test of connoisseurship. The 1g9th-century theory of art for art’s 
sake further falsified the judgment of Renaissance Paintings. 
Working less to execute commissions than to please himself, the 
modern artist’s hand and his intention, feeble as both may be, 
are generally one; and there is no need, except for an occasional 
popular and commissioned painter, like Rossetti, to use appren- 
tices. Consequently it has come about that any picture not painted 
entirely by the artist who designed it, is despised; whereas it should 
be a test of greatness that a design can be watered down and diluted 
by the apprentice and copyist and yet retain an essence of beauty. 
We believe Mr. Berenson marks the beginning of a change from 
the dandyish aestheticism of the immediate past, which has grown 
out of a misunderstanding of his original lists, to a more humanistic 
conception of art, not as a matter merely of execution and of han- 
dling, but as a means of conveying the highest human ideals. 
Joun Wacker III 
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